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PREFACE 


HE dominance of the Two-document Theory is to be 
explained historically. Ferdinand Christian Baur 
of Tiibingen was concerned to prove that Mark was the 
latest of the Gospels, and the chief internal evidence 
which he could adduce was that of apparent conflation 
in certain. passages (e.g. Mk 11, 2, 3) of the text of 
Matthew and that of Luke. Thus attention was directed 
at the very beginning of modern scientific criticism to 
a particular grouping of the Synoptic Gospels, that in 
which Mark alone stands over against Matthew and Luke 
in association. 

Critics who did not belong to the Tiibingen school 
soon perceived that the phenomena indicated by F. C. 
Baur could be more naturally explained by regarding 
Mark as a source for both Matthew and Luke than as 
a conflation of the two sources, viz. Matthew and Luke. 
In this theory, which still holds the field (subject to the 
question of an Ur-marcus), Matthew and Luke are still 
associated, Mark still stands alone on the opposite side of 
the relation asserted; instead of drawing upon Mt. and 
Lk., Mark now gives to both Mt. and Lk. The great 
advantage of this view was that it accounted not only 
for the apparent conflations in Mark, but also for the 
occurrence in both Mt. and Lk. of words, phrases, even 
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clauses, which are also in Mark. It was most natural that 
the next question to arise should be, How are we to account 
for the occurrence in both Mt. and Lk. of words and passages 
which do not occur in Mark? It was equally natural that 
the first hasty answer should be, Mt. and Lk. must have 
had a second common source, besides Mark. Weisse found 
that desideratum in Schleiermacher’s Matthaean Logia, 
and the Two-Source Theory was launched on its proud 
career. 

In criticism, no less than in natural science, the kind 
of answer which you get depends upon the kind of 
question that you put. In the investigation of the non- 
Marcan coincidences of Matthew and Luke I submit that, 
through causes which are perspicuous and intelligible, 
the wrong question was put. From the first, one term 
in the Synoptic problem had been Mark, the other term 
Mt.+Lk. The manipulation of these terms in research 
concerning the Triple Tradition had recently issued in a 
striking success. Another problem, apparently a similar 
problem, had now to be faced. Coincidences in Matthew 
and Luke had again to be accounted for. What more 
natural than to operate with the same arrangement of 
terms as before? Mark is, in the nature of the case, 
eliminated. Mt.+ Zk. remains. This term must now be 
related to some second term. The question was put, To 
what second term can we relate it ? 

But this second problem was not really similar to the 
first. The first was concerned with a Triple Tradition. 
The second had to do with a Double Tradition. In the first 
problem there were three data, Mark, Luke and Matthew, 
and it was clear that the relation of Mark to Matthew 
resembled the relation of Mark to Luke. Here the setting 
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of Mark on one side, and of Mt.+ Lk. on the other side, 
was a step suggested by the subject matter itself. Then 
the question of priority, on one side or the other, remained 
to be settled. But in the second problem there were only 
two terms, Matthew and Luke. The right question to ask 
was, in true logic, Can we trace dependence of Matthew 
on Luke, or of Luke on Matthew? No hypothetical, 
extrinsic third term should have been called in to help 
in the solution of this problem until it was clear that, 
without such help, no solution could be reached. The 
right question has indeed been put, and answered in 
various senses, but always under the shadow of the 
towering authority of Q'. The thesis which I support 
in this work is that Q, as a hypothetical document which 
was a common source for Matthew and Luke, is unneces- 
sary. Not only so; it is excluded. I submit evidence 
for the view that the phenomena of the non-Marcan 
coincidences of Matthew and Luke can be explained only 
on the assumption that Luke was acquainted with Matthew, 
and that he derived his knowledge of the common matter, 
with slight exceptions, if any, directly from Matthew, and 
from Matthew alone. 


E. W. L. 


May, 1915. 


1 The coincidences of Lk. and Mt. in Marcan matter have induced 
a few critics to admit some degree of dependence of Lk. on Mt. : 
Simons, Jacobsen, Holtzmann, Stockmeyer, Wendt, Soltau, Fr. 
Spitta ; all of these except Jacobsen and Spitta recognise also a 
common Q for Mt. and Lk. 
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CHAPTER I 


NON-MARCAN PIECES COMMON TO MATTHEW 
AND LUKE 


§1. Phenomena of Order. 


The two presentments of the so-called Logian matter 
(non-Marcan passages common to Matthew and Luke) 
exhibit certain very striking phenomena of agreement in 
point of order. The nature of this agreement, and con- 
sequently its extent, seems never to have been fully recog- 
nised,—not even by Dr Harnack, who, in his Sayings of 
Jesus, comes nearest to a true perception, but misses the 
key to the problem of Luke’s arrangement. 

Sir John Hawkins (Horae Synopticae, p. 88) gives a 
list of seventy-two passages of Logian matter (varying in 
length from one verse to nine) and remarks that “49, or 
more than two-thirds of them, are placed differently in 
the two gospels.” The author does not explain his 
phrase “placed differently,” and it is hard to make out 
exactly what is meant by it; but his comment gives a 
reader the quite erroneous impression that less than a 
third of this matter shows any agreement in order in Mt. 
and Lk. Dr Arthur Wright, again (Synopsis, v. 1), says 
that “S. Luke’s arrangement of the Logia, except in a 


1 Again in Studies in the Synoptic Problem, p. 120: “ 62 out of 
84 are differently placed by Mt. and Lk.” 
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few cases where 8. Mark gives him a clue, is entirely 
different from 8. Matthew’s. Even where, as in the 
Sermon on the Mount, the Temptation, the Queen of 
the South, and the Woes on the Pharisees, S. Luke agrees 
with S. Matthew in bringing certain clauses together, he 
does not arrange them in the same order.” Dr Wright 
concludes “that both he and S. Matthew received the 
Logia of which these sections are composed, in a state of 
chaos, their disiecta membra being widely scattered over 
the Source. The two Evangelists then collected together 
such Sayings as obviously dealt with the same subject 
and finally arranged them, each according to his own 
notions of what was best.” The phenomena of order in 
this Matthaeo-Lucan matter are however quite incapable 
of this interpretation. This will appear clearly when they 
are displayed. 

Since the appearance of Harnack’s Spriiche critics no 
longer speak quite so unguardedly on this matter. Canon 
Streeter, for instance, in Oxford Studies of the Synoptic. 
Problem, p. 143, writes that “on closer examination we 
can detect behind the great variety of order a certain 
original unity of arrangement.” Nevertheless the par- 
ticular facts to which I shall draw attention have not 
been perceived ; and the reason why they have remained 
concealed is easy to understand. It is stated by Professor 
Stanton (The Gospels as Historic Documents, Pt 11. p. 29) 
as follows: 

“ Our third evangelist was not to any considerable extent 
dependent upon the first (or the first upon the third) for the 
common contents of their Gospels. 

“Hardly anyone will, I believe, at the present day 
[1909] dissent from this statement.” 
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In the Ozford Studies the only dissentients from 
the usual form of the Two-Document hypothesis are 
Archdeacon Allen and Dr Bartlett; Dr Bartlett’s theory 
differs from that of Canon Streeter only in the point that 
an oral Q is posited; and Archdeacon Allen’s only in the 
point that he regards Luke’s dependence on Q as mediate, 
while Matthew’s was immediate. The scholars of Germany 
and America are, almost without exception, at one with 
their colleagues in Oxford and Cambridge in holding that, 
wherever else you may seek for a solution of the problem 
of Luke’s arrangement of the Logia, you are not to seek 
it in the text of Matthew. It is however only in Matthew 
that the new facts concerning Luke’s order can be dis- 
covered: and I suggest in this essay that the readiest, 
simplest and most fruitful explanation of those facts lies 
in a hypothesis of direct dependence of Luke on Matthew 
for the common non-Marcan matter. 

During the examination of the arrangement of the 
Logian matter in Mt. and Lk. two considerations should 
be held in mind: 

(1) It is argued that (a) the community of the 
Matthaean and Lucan sections of the Double Tradition in 
point of matter points to a common source, and (0) their 
divergence in point of order implies that this was an 
extrinsic source, not one of the two gospels in question. 
Just so far as the independence of Mt. and Lk. in point 
of order is shown to be illusory the force of the second 
inference will fail, while the first will still hold good. The 
Two-Source theory cannot be adequately defended by 
carrying back the agreement in order of Mt. and Lk. to 
the hypothetical source itself, since the hypothesis of an 
extrinsic source, so far as it is concerned with order, 

1—2 
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depends on disagreement in order between the two gospels. 
Other reasons, independent and separately sufficient, must, 
in the case supposed, be advanced for assuming a Logia- 
source Q. 

(2) Agreement in order, extensive enough to exclude 
mere coincidence, is a much stronger argument for com- 
munity than disagreement in order against community. 
The inference: “Lk. departs from the order of Mt.; 
therefore he cannot have known Mt.” implies the major 
premiss “No writer who uses a document ever for any 
reason rearranges the matter which he borrows”; and 
this is plainly false. On the other hand the difference in 
order is by no means insignificant, and must not be 
ignored. No dependence-theory, for instance, can be 
considered satisfactory unless it either accounts for the 
order in the dependent gospel or at least discloses some 
reason for the disturbance of order, and indicates some 
principle of arrangement in the secondary document. 


Here follows a table of the Matthaean matter in Lk. : 


Lk. 3, 7-9 = Mt. 3, 7-10 Lk. 6, 43, 44 =Mt. 7, 16-18+12, 33 
pe 17 oe ag 12 se 45 =) 12, 35, 346 
» 4,26-13a= ,, 4, 2-11 mt 46 =, 7,21 
»», 6, 20,21 = ,, 5, 8, 4,6 5 47-49 = ,, 24-27 
Me 22,23 = ,, 11, 12 git ie ait 28 a 
‘5 27,28 = ,, 44 ms 16-10 = ,, 8, 5-10, 13 
f 29 = 5, 396,40 | ,, 18-28 = ,, 11, 2-11 
BS 30 coattt 42 ‘ 31-35 = ,, 16-19 
ss 31 =, 7,12 ces = ,, 10,7 
. 32 =, 5,46 * 57-60 = ,, 8, 19-22 
4, $56), 45 5» 10,2 = 4, | 9)87, 88 
if 36 = 4 48 iy 3 = ,, 10,16a@ 
37a =, 7,1 ms 4a = 4, 9, 10a 
ss 38O b= yy 2b m BB ery 12, 13 
* 396 == .,, 15,146 ‘5 1a{1). =. 11 @ (1) 

a 40 = ,, 10,24, 25a] ,, 7b = 5 106 
” 41,42 = ,, 7,3-5 ” 8a uth 11a (2) 
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Lk.10,9@  =Mt,10,8 Lk. 12, 336, 34= Mt. 6, 20, 21 
2 9b os 7 ‘a 39,40 = ,, 24, 43, 44 
Hd 10; 12 =" (11), 14,7 e 42-46 = ,, 45-51 o 
s 12 = ,, 15 + 11, 24 A 51-53 = ,, 10, 34-36 
Be 13-15. = ,, 11, 21-23 - 58,59 = ,, 5, 25, 26 
« 16 =x. 10; 40 5) 1d, 20, 21: =”, 13,38 

sa 21,22 = 5; 11, 25-27 a 24 pei: Ty AO ae 
23, 24. = ,, 13,16, 17 % 25-27 = ,, 22, 23 
a 25  ,, 22 354 ss 28,29. = ,, 8,11, 12 
» 11,2-4 =,, 6,9,10a,11,12,13@ | ,, 34,35 = ,, 23, 37-39 
=< 9-11 = ,, 7, 7-10 », 14,36 = ,, 12,106 
” 13 ae il ” 5 ae 11 

_ 14 = ,, 9,32,33a+12,22,23 | ,, 11 =, 23, 12 

& 15 are 34 + 12, 24 4 23 == ,, 22,9 

ia 16 = ,, 12, 38 % 26, 27 =. ,, 10,87, 38 
‘g 17-23 = ,, 25-30 «3 $4,356 = ,, 6,18 

vs 24-26 = ,, 43-45 yy 45,4, 5, 7. ce; ,, 18,12, 28 
i 29-32 = . 39,41,42| ,, 16,13 = yee 

» 184,35 = ,, 6, 22, 23 # 16 =, 11,13, 18 
‘5 39 =. 55, 23,25 i 17 ae x, th 18 

” 42 oe 23 » 17,1 = , 18,7 

ts 44 = 5, 27 ¥ $455 =; 15a,21,22 
Ss 466° += ),, 4 % 6 = ,, 17,205 
si 47,48 = ,, 29-31 ss 23,24 = ,, 24, 26, 27 
s 49-51 = ,, 34-36 - 26, 27 = ";, 37-39 a 
a 52 =e i, 13 4 30 ae 5 39b 
a =... 10, 96 a $4,385 = ,, 40, 41 
Lc 39 =, 27-33 s 376 = y, 28 

= 10 =v’, °12, 32 », 19, 20-26 = ,, 25, 24-29 
eg 22-31 =. ,,. 6, 25-33 »» 22, 28-30 = ,, 19,286 





The above list differs from Hawkins’ Logia-list in that 
it excludes Mt. 16, 2, 3 (double-bracketed by WH) and 
Mt. 21, 44 (bracketed by WH), and also Mt. 5, 47, the 
inclusion of which by Hawkins seems to be a mere slip; 
and in the inclusion of certain verses omitted by Hawkins: 
Mt. 9, 32, 33a, 34; 12, 22-26, 29, for Lk. 11, 14, 15 is obviously 


1 Lk. 11, 33=Mt. 5, 15; but since the proof of this depends on a 
theory which is not, at this point, established, the verse has been 


omitted from this list. (Cf. p. 93.) 
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akin to Mt. 9, 32-34, of which Mt. 12, 22-24 is clearly an 
enhanced doublet; that this was also Lk.’s view is shown 
by his substitution of the earlier and simpler version in 
this passage; in the discourse which follows, the com- 
munity between Mt. and Lk. is not obscured by the fact 
that a discourse in Mk 8 discloses a minor degree of 
community with both, and since Mt. and Lk. agree over 
a whole series of verses 1t seems perverse to assign a 
direct Marcan origin to a verse here and there in the 
series in Lk—Mt. 12, 32 = Lk. 12, 10, and there is no 
reference in Mk to the Son of Man —Lk. 6, 45 clearly 
corresponds to Mt. 12, 35, 340, and obviously in sequence 
to the dévdpov Kcadrov and dévdpov campov of Mt. 12, 33, 
identified by Lk. with Mt. 7, 1s3—Whatever may be said 
of the two parables as a whole, Lk. 14, 23 is plainly 
identical with Mt. 22, 9—The words voysxds and [é«}rre- 
palwv avrov betray community between Mt. 22, 35a and 
Lk. 10, 25—In a note Hawkins doubtfully identifies 
Lk. 19, 26 with Mt. 25, 29: but the community clearly 
extends back as far as Mt. 25, 24. 


The list given above comprises 215 Matthaean verses. 

If we follow the order in which these verses appear in 
Lk. we observe that up to a certain point (Mt. 5, 12; 
Lk. 6, 23) they maintain their Matthaean order exactly. 
[Not, of course, that immediately consecutive verses in 
Mt. are always immediately consecutive in Lk. Mt. 5, 6, 
7-10 are omitted, and Lk. 6, 20-23 = Mt. 5, 3, 4, 6, 11, 12. 
But the Matthaean verses which do appear in Lk. appear 
in their Matthaean order.] The insertion of Mt. 5, 44 at 
this point departs from the ewact Matthaean order, and the 
appearance of Mt. 7, 12 at Lk. 6, 31 is a sheer dislocation 
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of the order in Mt. Later in Lk. we find what looks 
like an utter ignorance or neglect of the Matthaean 
arrangement ; passages from Mt. 6, 24, 10, 5, 13 and 7 
appear close together in this order, interspersed with 
Marco-Matthaean passages and Lucan matter. If however 
we leave on one side these interruptions and confusions, 
and keep our eye on the positive phenomenon, namely the 
Matthaean sequence running through Lk., we observe a 
very striking fact. 

The following series of Matthaean verses, in their 
EXACT Matthaean order, runs through Lk.: 

Mt. 3, 7-10. 12. 4, 2-11. 5, 3, 4, 11, 12. 390, 40, 42. 45, 48. 
7, 1, 2b. 3-8. 16-18. 21, 24-28a. 8, 5-10, 13. 19-22. 9, 37, 38. 
10, 9, 10a. 12, 13. 14. 15. 11, 21-23. 25-27. 12, 22-24. 25-30. 39, 
41, 42. 23, 25. 27. 29-31, 34-36. 24, 43, 44. 45-5la,. 25, 24-29. 

This series includes ninety-eight verses. That is to 
say, 28%, or more than {& and almost 54 of the Matthaean 
verses in Lk. appear in Lk. in their exact Matthaean order. 

Moreover, it would be artificial and unscientific to 
insist that only verses which follow their exact Matthaean 
sequence are significant of a community in point of order 
between Mt.and Lk. It can hardly be by accident that 
Mt. 5, 44 appears in Lk. immediately before Mt. 5, 398, 40, 
42; we are justified in equating Lk. 6, 27-30 with Mt. 5, 44, 
396, 40, 42—that is to say with Mt. 5, 39-44, from which 
Lk. has made omissions (or to which Mt. has added). 
Again, when Mt. 5, 46 appears in the list just before 
Mt. 5, 45, 48, we have evidently to do with Mt. 5, 45-48 
(47 being an omission of Lk. or an addition of Mt.). We 
must not, of course, count Mt. 5, 41 and 47 as if they 
actually appeared in Lk., but we may count Mt. 5, 44, 396, 
40, 42, 46, 45, 48 as seven verses which substantially agree, 
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in Lk., with the Matthaean order. (They all come from 
the double section Mt. 5, 38-48 which deals with behaviour 
towards oppressors.) Similarly when we find Mt. 10, 
7-16a in Lk. 10, 3-12, the significance of this fact is not 
reduced by the arrangement of the verses thus: Mt. 10, 
16a, 9, 10a, 12, 13, 11(1), 106, 11(2), 7, (11) 14, 7, 15. We ° 
must here count not merely six verses, but ten, as ex- 
hibiting substantially a Matthaean order. Once more, 
when Lk. made use of the successive Matthaean verses 
10, 7-16a (as above), 40; 11, 21-27, it was inevitable that 
he should perceive the substantial identity of 10, 15 (the 
last verse in his arrangement of 10, 7-16a) and 11, 24, and 
natural enough that he should therefore add the remainder 
of the passage 11, 21-27 immediately after that verse (which 
is, in respect of what precedes, Mt. 10, 15, and in respect of 
what follows, Mt. 11,24). A place must then be found for 
the one remaining Matthaean verse, 10, 40, at some appro- 
priate place before the close of the section. It is actually 
placed, with some enlargement which adapts it to its 
slightly modified situation in the context, between 11, 23 
and 11, 25—that is to say, exactly where it occurs in the 
Matthaean order if 11, 24 is identified with 10, 15, and 
11, 21-23 are therefore regarded as adhering to 10, 15. 
The position of Mt. 10, 40 in Lk. is not, then, in any real 
sense, a departure from the Matthaean order. Then again, 
it can hardly be by accident that we find in Lk., between 
Mt. 24, 43-51a and 25, 24-29, and appearing (in the series 
of Matthaean verses) immediately before 25, 24-29, these 
verses: Mt. 24, 26, 27, 37-41, 28. The reason why v. 28 has 
been moved to the end of this sequence is obvious: it 
was needed to close the section, since Mt. 24, 41 is not 
a possible conclusion. If we cannot quite so readily 
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perceive why the whole section 24, 26-41 has been placed 
after, instead of before, 24, 43-51a, yet it is clear that we 
are dealing with two whole, consecutive sections, which 
have simply been transposed in order. The departure 
from exact repetition of the Matthaean order in Lk. does 
not here obscure the community of the two gospels in 
point of arrangement. A similar remark applies to the 
slight rearrangement of verses in the two sequences in 
Lk. 1l—one from Mt. 12, the other from Mt. 23. 

We can therefore trace through Lk. the following series 
of Matthaean verses SUBSTANTIALLY in their Matthaean 
order : 

Mt. 3, 7-10. 12. 4, 2-11. 5, 3, 6, 4, 11, 12. 44, 396, 40, 42. 
46. 45, 48. 7, 1, 2b. 3-5. 16-18. 21, 24-28a. 8, 5-10, 13. 19-22. 
9, 37, 38. 10, 16a, 9, 10a. 12, 13, 11(1), 100, 11 (2). 8, 7, 14. 
15 (=11, 24), 11, 21-23, 10, 40. 11, 25-27. 12, 22-24, 38, 
25-30, 43-45. 39, 41, 42. 23, 25. 23. 27. 4, 29-31, 34-36, 13. 24, 
43, 44. 45-5la. 26, 27. 37-39a. 39D. 40, 41. 28. 25, 24-29. 

These verses number 122. We have now detached a 
series of Matthaean verses in Lk., which in point of order 
exhibit community with Mt., and amount to $22 or very 
nearly four-sevenths of the whole Logian matter. 

When we have disengaged this Matthaean series from 
the Logian matter in Lk., and contemplate the eighty-three 
verses that remain, an even more remarkable fact becomes 
apparent. A second series in Matthaean order stands 
clearly out, as follows: 

Mt. 6, 9, 10a, 11, 12, 13a. 22, 23. 25-33. 20, 21. 7, 13, 14, 22, 
23, 8, 11, 12. 12, 10D. 11. 18, 12, 13. 7. 15, 21, 22. 19, 285. 

The only verses which depart from the exact order in 
Mt. in this series are 6, 20, 21 and 18, 7. The whole 
number of verses is thirty-three. 
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The series amounts then to considerably more than 
one-third of that residuary Logian matter in Lk. in 
which it appears. 

Considered with reference to the whole Logian matter, 
the series in exact Matthaean order is nearly equal to 
one-seventh, in substantially Matthaean order nearly equal 
to one-sixth, 


When this second series has been eliminated, a third 
series, of fifteen verses, is seen to run through the fifty 
verses which remain : 

Mt. 10, 24, 25a. 26-83. 34-36. 37, 38. 

(The series could be formally extended to eighteen 
verses by the addition of Mt. 11, 12, 13 and 17, 206; but 
the appearance of these two fragments where they are to 
be found in Lk. need not in itself have any relation to the 
order of Mt., whereas the appearance of the whole of 10, 
24-38 (except 25), in separate pieces, but in the exact 
Matthaean order, does not seem to be accidental.) 

This is three-tenths of the residual matter, or about 
one-fourteenth of the whole. 


The number of verses which in the three several series 
follow the exact Matthaean order is 144, or two-thirds of 
the whole. The total number of verses in the three series 
is 170, which stands to 215 as 17 to 214. 


In the table on page 11 these series are exhibited 
not verse-wise but passage-wise (a passage being a con- 
secutive piece of Mt. which appears without break in Lk.). 
Passages are separated by points. . 

Passages in round brackets depart from the exact order 
of verses in Mt. The number of passages is actually 102, 
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but as shown above (9, 32, 33a and 34 being counted as 
two passages, and identified severally with 12, 22, 23 and 24) 
appears as 1011. Of these fifty-nine are in the first series, 
sixteen in the second, four in the third; twenty-two remain. 

Of the twenty-two residual passages, one, Mt. 10, 7, 
appears in Lk. in the same Marcan context in which it 
appears in Mt.2. Two others, Mt. 12, 35, 34), are actually 
found in sequence to Mt. 12, 33, at the place where it 
appears earlier in Mt. as 7, 18—just as, per contra, 9, 32, 
33a, 34 take the place of the cognate verses 12, 22-24 
before 12, 25-30. (12, 33-356 are consequently omitted 
from the Matthaean series from Mt. 12 which occurs in 
Lk. 11.) Two more, consecutive sections, 11, 2-11, 16— 
19, are omitted from the sequence from Mt. 11 in Lk. 10, 
and inserted at an earlier place in Lk. But this cannot 
be taken as denoting ignorance or neglect of the Matthaean 
order, since these sections could not possibly have held 
their place in Lk. 10: they refer to the Baptist as still 
alive, whereas in a Marcan section standing between the 
two great Matthaean sequences in Lk. John has been 
spoken of as already dead (Lk. 9, 7,9). For this reason, 
we may assume, these sections were removed from their 
place in the second Matthaean sequence to that in which 
they now stand, between the first Matthaean sequence and 
the Marcan section in question. 

Three of the residual sections therefore, viz. Mt. 10, 7; 
12, 35, 34b, must be included among those sections which 
exhibit some degree of community with Mt. in point of 


1 In each of these numerations Mt. 10, 7 is counted thrice, in 
accordance with its threefold appearance. 

2 It nevertheless retains its place in the Lucan discourse which 
corresponds to the Matthaean discourse here given (Mt. 10, Lk. 10). 
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order; and two more, viz. Mt. 11, 2-11, 16-19, must be ex- 
cluded from those which contradict the Matthaean order. ° 

(This kind of examination might be pressed further 
with similar results. For instance, Mt. 7, 7-10, 11, seems 
to belong to the second series, and to find its strictly 
correct place between 6, 25-33, 20, 21 and 7, 13, 14; but if 
it had for a moment held that position it might very 
naturally have been shifted forward over three sections 
of the sequence, in order to stand, where it actually does 
stand, immediately after the other Matthaean sections on 
prayer, Mt. 6, 9, 10a; 11, 12, 13a. Since however the 
reason for its removal is, although strong and obvious, 
still not imperative (as in the case of Mt. 11, 2-11, 16-19), 
it cannot be reckoned among objective facts, of which 
alone this survey takes account.) 

The number of sections whose place in Lk. tells for 
community in point of order with Mt. is now seen to be 
82, as against 17 whose place appears independent of the 
Matthaean order. (Even these 17, considered collectively, 
are not wholly without indication of community with Mt. : 
the average chapter-index of the first eight is 11, the odd 
one in the middle comes from 13, the average chapter-index 
of the last eight is 14. If verses, instead of passages, are 
considered, these number 25: the chapter-index in Mt. 
of the first twelve averages 10}, of the last twelve 152.) 


These facts may be graphically exhibited in another 
way. Ifthe passages be numbered consecutively, 1-100}, 


in the order in which they appear, they will be denoted as 
follows : 


1 Counting the slightly separated verses Mt. 5, 3 and 4 as one 
passage, or omitting Mt. 5, 4 as not exactly identical with Lk, 6, 210, 
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Mt. 3, 7-10, 


19-22 





51. - Mt. 10, 34-36 


52. 


53. 


55. 
56. 
57. 


81 
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37, 38 


37-39 


25, 24-29 
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[My own analysis of Logian matter, in respect of order, 
was completed in 1907, before I saw Harnack’s Spriiche. 
In this work (Eng. tr., Sayings of Jesus, 1908, p. 178) 
Harnack comes to the conclusion that certain sections 
“permit of being arranged in an order which is practically 
identical in St Matthew and St Luke.” Translated out 
of Harnack’s Lucan numeration into my own, which 
follows Mt., these sections are: 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 12, 10, 11, 14, 13, 15, 22, 23, 24, 29, 30, 
32, 33, 35, 54, 56, 36, 39, 45, 43, 47, 57, 59, 62, 63, 71, 68, 
69, 70, 84, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 50, 98, 99, 51, 92, 52, 93, 
94, 95, 96, 97, [Mt. 10, 39], 81. 

The number of these is fifty-five. One of these, Mt. 10, 
39, is omitted from my examination as being a Marcan verse. 
Two others, sections 54 and 56, are the two passages, 
Mt. 11, 2-11, 16-19, which I have mentioned as probably 
forming part of my first series in its original order, though 
(since that order has been dislocated) I have not included 
them as belonging to it. Three more, 50, 51 and 52, 
belong to my third series (Harnack does not include 49, 
probably because he hesitated where to place it). Another, 
81, is found in my second series. Harnack also includes 
92, which I have not placed in any series. The remaining 
forty-seven sections are all included in my first series. 
The first twenty sections coincide exactly in both lists. 
Allowing for my identification of 29 with 65, and 37+ 38 
with 62, the agreement between the two lists extends to 
fifty sections. The only sections included by myself and 
excluded by Harnack are: 48, 42, 44, 41, 40, 46 (the 
verses from Mt. 10 which appear together with 45, 43, 47, 
viz. Mt. 10, 12, 13, 100, 15, but in a disturbed order, which 
Harnack did not venture to arrange), 53 (Mt. 10, 40, upon 
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whose position in the series I have commented above) and 
100, which Harnack does not recognise as Logian, except 
so far as Mt. 25, 29 is concerned, which he does not place.] 


§2. The Q Hypothesis. 


How are we to interpret these facts concerning a com- 
munity of order in the Logian matter of Mt. and Lk.? 
Harnack (op. cit. p. 178), reviewing the passages which 
make up substantially (as has been shown) my first series, 
concludes, “they therefore certainly belong to a single 
source.” His context shows that he regards that single 
source as an extrinsic document Q, and the passages as 
having appeared in it consecutively. 

But if we adopt this theory, reconstruct Q so far as 
this consecutive section is concerned, and eliminate its 
constituent passages from Mt. and Lk., what are we to say 
of the residual Logian matter, with the second Matthaean 
series appearing in Lk.? By parity of reasoning we must 
hold that the passages in this second series “certainly 
belong to a single source.’ To what source then? Toa 
second extrinsic document, Q,, in which these passages 
appeared consecutively ? But this answer would involve 
an extremely difficult hypothesis. Not only must we 
posit two Logian documents of the highest value, and of 
homogeneous contents; we must also suppose that they 
were so widely published that both fell into the hands of 
two evangelists who were ignorant of one another, and 
worked in entire independence, that both documents have 
utterly perished, and that one of them, at least, has left 
in tradition no trace of its separate existence; and we 
must further suppose that both Lk. and Mt.—still inde- 
pendently of one another—though they distribute the 
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material of these two sources in different divisions and in 
different contexts, yet adhere all but exactly to the order 
of their two interwoven sources. We must hold this in 
face of the fact that other homogeneous Logian matter, 
whose source is left unexplained, was distributed in different’ 
order by these two evangelists. 

Such a hypothesis can hardly be maintained. We are 
driven to the conclusion that if the source of the first 
series was an extrinsic document Q, then the second series 
was also derived from that same Q. Now Harnack (op. 
cit. p. 180) expresses the conclusion “that St Matthew 
has preserved the order of the source more faithfully than 
St Luke. It therefore follows with no slight probability 
that those parts of the Sermon on the Mount which 
are common to St Matthew and St Luke, and yet do not 
stand in the same order in the two gospels [here enume- 
rated by Harnack in his own numeration], occurred in Q 
in the order of St Matthew, and that St Luke has 
separated and distributed them throughout his work for 
reasons which can no longer be discovered (in the belief 
that he could trace a better ra£is). We shall be justified in 
deciding similarly concerning other sections which occur in 
different positions in St Matthew and St Luke, and in re- 
garding St Luke in this matter as capricious in the extreme.” 

Let us withhold judgment concerning the question 
whether Luke’s reasons can be discovered, and whether he 
was actuated by caprice; for the rest, let us take Harnack’s 
hypothesis, and examine its consequences : 

(a) The inclusion of Sermon-on-the-Mount passages 
in the first series leaves nine passages, still to be accounted 
for, in the second series; these must presumptively, by 
parity of reasoning, share the same treatment. 
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(b) There are also seven Sermon-on-the-Mount pas- 
sages in the residue, after elimination of my three series. 
The transfer of these to the first series leaves only ten 
passages out of the seventeen in which no clear Matthaean 
order could be traced. 

(c) But these ten passages (Mt. 15, 140; 13, 16, 17; 
22, 35a; 12, 32> 13, 38; 23, 37-30, 12; 22, 9; 11, 12,' 13; 
17, 20b) are also, it seems, to be transferred (according to 
the last sentence quoted from Harnack) to the first 
series. | 

(d@) And we may finally, either on a like principle to 
that which disposes of the second -series (a), or to that 
which disposes of the remnant passages (c), find a place 
for the third series, Mt. 10, 24—38, in the first series. 

(e) Our guiding principle in placing these various 
passages must be that Mt. has better preserved the order 
of Q, while Luke’s arrangement is an apparently capricious 
dislocation of that order. That is to say, we restore all 
these Logian passages to the order which they hold 
in Mt. 

The result of this consistent application of the rule 
laid down by Harnack is that thé first series, Harnack’s Q, 
now includes all the Logian matter common to Mt. and 
Lk., and presents it in the order of Mt. In other words, 
the source of the Logian matter in Lk. is in substance and 
order identical with the Logian matter in Mt. 

Was there however a difference of text between Q and 
the Logia in Mt.? According to Harnack’s own investi- 
gation of the text (which investigation presupposes Q, 
and cannot be used to support the existence of Q) the 
difference was so slight and doubtful that it may, at this 
stage, be left out of account. [The following notes refer 

2—2 
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to particular passages: “ Almost always St Luke appears 
as the evangelist who has altered the original text,” p. 2. 
“The variants in St Luke, in so far as they are of a 
stylistic character, appear throughout as secondary read- 
ings,” p. 6. “Here again we see at once that in matters 
of style Q is represented more closely by St Matthew,” 
p. 9. “The Lukan text is certainly clearer and so far 
better, but it is scarcely original,’ p. 11. “The original 
lies in St Matthew,” p. 12. “The order of words is 
changed by St Luke,” p. 13. “dmayere is an addition of 
St Luke,” p. 13. “In the majority of cases there is no 
need of proof that here St Luke’s recension is everywhere 
secondary ;...accordingly St Matthew’s recension is to be 
preferred in the neutral cases (with the exception of o 
‘Incovs occurring twice),” p. 15. “The introduction is, 
as usual, more or less transformed by St Luke,” p. 18. 
And so on, with few and slight exceptions, throughout. 
In a summary on p. 37: “On the whole it may be said 
that St Matthew has treated the discourses with great 
respect, and has edited them in a very conservative spirit.” 
Very nearly all the alterations assigned to Mt. by Harnack 
are descried in phrases which, in his eyes, cannot have 
stood in Q, because they are distinctively Matthaean 
phrases. ‘There remain only the addition of ‘ Righteous- 
ness’ and ‘ap@rtov’ [in 6, 33], and the transformation of 
the ‘Sign of Jonah,’ which transformation may have been 
found by him already carried out in his exemplar of Q. 
In contrast with these few instances of correction on the 
part of St Matthew, we reckon nearly one hundred and 
Sifty instances of correction by St Luke ; but these are all, 
with few exceptions, of a stylistic character.” (This sum- 
mary refers to Logian passages which are nearly identical 
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in Mt. and Lk.) It is clear, then, that Harnack sees the 
text of Q substantially reproduced in Mt., and that nearly 
all the alterations supposed to have been made by Mt. 
arise out of the supposed necessity of establishing a non- 
Matthaean text of Q.] 

But if Luke’s Q was in substance, order and text 
identical with the Zogia in Mt., what need of Q at all? 
It is obvious that if Luke worked on Mt., instead of on 
a hypothetical Q, the result of his work would be what it 
actually is. Since, however, any theory of Q must rest 
on the need to explain the phenomena of Lk.’s Logian 
matter and text in comparison with the Logian matter 
and text of Mt., all that such a theory can yield us will 
now be yielded by the simpler theory, Lk. worked on the 
text of Mt. 


This result is admittedly attained by examination of 
only one theory of Q, and there are many others. May it 
not be that we have here simply a refutation of Harnack, 
rather than a criticism of the Q hypothesis in general ? 
The answer is that if Harnack’s version of the Q hypothesis 
will not stand, no other version will stand, since Harnack 
alone has taken full and fair account of the agreement in 
order (so far as he perceived it) between Mt. and Lk. in 
their Logian matter. Most Q-theories regard the Lucan 
order as the more nearly original. Thus Dr Stanton: 
“There is a strong presumption in favour of the view that 
the order in which Luke has given the pieces is in the 
main that of the source” (The Gospels as Historic 
Documents, 11. p. 78). Thus also Canon Hawkins: “It is 
thus certain that at least one—and if only one, it would 
be Mt.—of the two compilers took but little account of 
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the order and sequence of Q” (Oxford Studies in the 
Synoptic Problem, p. 120. But Hawkins does not regard 
Lk.’s order as being actually that of Q). Thus again 
Canon Streeter (op. cit. p. 151), Professor Burkitt, and 
other English scholars; and in Germany Von Soden, with 
numerous supporters. But the phenomena of comparative 
order, even in the form in which they have already been 
set out, resist all attempts to derive the Matthaean 
arrangement from the Lucan, while they admit of explana- 
tion on the assumption that the passages are taken by 
Luke from Matthew. 


It is natural at this point to refer to the strong pre- 
sumption that Lk. was acquainted with Mt. which arises 
from the number and the nature of coincidences between 
Mt. and Lk. against Mk in the triple parallel. The 
evidence is, on the face of it, so strong that no critic who 
touches the Synoptic Problem can afford to neglect it, 
though the difficulty of reconciling its apparent purport 
with the Q hypothesis determines the manner in which 
it is treated. Dr Stanton, for instance, devotes more 
than ten pages (140 to 150) of his Gospels as Historie 
Documents, U., to an examination of this evidence, in order 
to show that other causes are adequate to account for the 
phenomena. Four causes are enumerated: an Ur-Marcus, 
undesigned agreement, the influence upon both Mt. and 
Lk. of unknown documents or oral teaching, and textual 
assimilation. Each of these is undoubtedly a vera causa 
(though the third cannot be pressed far without an appeal 
to Q, and must not therefore be used as an argument for 
the existence of Q) and each will account for several co- 
incidences considered singly. The facts do not however 
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justify the summary statement (pp. 141, 142) that while 
“it will be found on examination that no single cause can 
afford a natural explanation in every instance...always 
one of the causes...specified will do so, and often more 
than one.” There are instances of coincidence between 
Mt. and Lk. against Mk which none of these causes will 
explain. There are also classes of cases, which as classes 
(and only as classes) are significant, that cannot be 
explained at all except. by an acquaintance of Lk. 
with Mt. 

The Ur-Marcus is necessary to explain certain cases. 
To explain others, as Schmiedel has shown in his article 
in the Encyclopaedia Biblica (1766), a revised or corrected 
Mark is required. In what sense can it be true that the 
common document on which Mt. and Lk. worked was 
at once prior to and secondary to canonical Mark?? 
Dr Stanton’s second cause? is applied by him to agree- 
ment by Mt, and Lk. in the use of dé where Mk uses 
kai. “That they should happen frequently to be in 
accord in-making [changes of such a kind] without either 
having any knowledge of the work of the other, could 
cause no surprise.” This is an appeal to the Law of 
Probability—a perfectly legitimate appeal in such a case : 
only it should be decided in the court in which it is made. 
Mark has (on my counting) about 401 cases of «ai where 
5é might be written. Mt. turns 79 of these, Lk. turns 104 
of these, into 8é€. According to the Law of Probability 


1 See below, pp. 28, 29. 

2 That is to say, mere coincidence. No literary or grammatical 
principle of selection common to Mt. and Lk. is exhibited or alleged. 
A comparison of Mt. with Lk.’s peculiar matter gives no support to 
such a hypothesis. 
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their undesigned agreement should extend to about 
21 cases (ie. 79 x 104+401). In two experiments which 
I made (instructing two different persons, at a distance, 
to make substitutions at will, out of 401 cases, one to the 
number of 79, the other to the number of 104) the results 
were: a coincidence in the first experiment of 22 cases, 
in the second of 20 cases. But the actual coincidence 
between Mt, and Lk. is of 46 cases. (In order to make 
46 cases probable the number of sectional «ai’s in Mk 
would have to be not 401, but 178.) These 46 coin- 
cidences cannot, then, be explained by a theory of mere 
chance, working upon a common literary preference. Nor 
will a Corrected Mark satisfy the requirements: for 
while it would certainly explain the cases of coincidence 
severally, it would leave unexplained the margin of cases 
where only one evangelist substitutes dé for xa/, and the 
still larger margin where neither does so. On the other 
hand the hypothesis that both Mt. and Lk. were inclined, 
in much the same degree, to vary the tedious series of 
sectional xai’s by an occasional $é, and that Lk. was also 
subject to the slight suggestion afforded by a dé in Mt. 
against a xai in Mk, exactly fits the facts: namely the 
difference between the probable number of chance coin- 
cidences (21) and the actual number appearing (46), and 
the difference between the number of Mt.’s cases (79) and 
that of Lk.’s cases (104); the working of Mt.’s example— 
perhaps almost unconsciously—accounts for the excess of 
cases in Lk. as compared with Mt. This type of argument 
is distrusted by many scholars, who are unaware of its 
proven value in Shaksperian criticism,and suspect, perhaps, 
that it involves the application of a rigid measure to an 
elastic material. In reality its peculiar merit lies in this, 
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that it provides a measure of the degree of elasticity which 
may be imputed to the material. It disposes of the con- 
tention, “Since this material is elastic we may stretch it 
as far as we please.” Even those who distrust such 
reasoning will admit that if an exact statement of a 
mathematical probability is ever in order, it is in order 
when used to confute an inexact statement of that mathe- 
matical probability. (The precise form of the argument 
depends, of course, on the numbers, and the number 401 
may be challenged. It is the result of careful scrutiny. 
If the margin of error, in excess, be as high as 30, that 
will only increase the probability of coincidence to 22; 
even if so great as 100—a preposterous assumption—the 
probability would still be only 27. So that on any view 
of it short of downright fraud its practical effect is the 
same.) . 

Individual instances of Matthaeo-Lucan coincidence 
against Mark, such as no hypothesis except the depend- 
ence of Lk. on Mt. will explain without undue forcing, 
can be found. These three come from the list of those 
which both Schmiedel and Hawkins note as significant 
(though not, in their view, decisively significant): Lk. 
9, 11, where of dyXot...nKorovOncay avT@ is Matthaean 
(14, 13) and non-Marcan, but yvovres comes from éyvwoarv 
in Mk 6, 33; Lk. 23, 54, where érépwoxer recalls ézu- 
gwoxovon in Mt. 28, 1, but has no original in Mk; Lk. 
24, 4, where dotpartovcy recalls aotpamn in Mt. 28, 3, 
but has no original in Mk. In the last case the influence 
of oral tradition may no doubt be invoked, just as it 
might be invoked to explain any coincidence between Lk, 
and Mk (and is so invoked by at least one scholar); but it 
is an unnecessary device, when such cases as the other t wo 
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can only be naturally explained by the dependence of one 
evangelist on the other. 

The objections to this view are based on the facts 
(i) that Lk. omits much Matthaean matter, and (ii) that 
the accounts of the same episode and the versions of the 
same speeches in the two gospels are often divergent, 

The answers to (i) may be briefly summarised thus: 

(2) Omission must not be measured, but weighed. 
Lk. was not concerned, we may suppose, to omit such 
and such a number of words, but to omit notices and 
sayings which seemed to him unsuited to be included in 
his gospel. The omissions, considered severally, are often 
easily accounted for. : 

(6) Lk.certainly had access to much peculiar material, 
and the most notable of his omissions are explained by the 
inconcinnity of the Matthaean notices with the peculiar 
notices of Lk. 

(c) Omission does not, in fact, any more than muta- 
tion, raise any strong presumption against the use of the 
document from which omission is made. There is no 
example in the N.T., and few in literary history, where 
a document has been embodied wholesale by a redactor. 

(d) Lk. omits many notices of Mk, and on one view 
some or all of these formed part of the Mk-document 
which lay before him. (So, eg., Hawkins, in Ozford 
Studies.) Yet no critic now questions Lk.’s acquaintance 
with Mk. This in itself weakens almost to inanition this 
particular objection to Lk.’s acquaintance with Mt. 

The answers to (ii) may be thus summarised: 

(e) See (c) above. Both Mt. and Lk. depart from 
the representation in Mk. 

(f) See(b) above. The acknowledged use of peculiar 
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sources (written or oral) by Lk, makes divergence from 
Mt., especially in places where he is not supported by 
Mk, extremely likely to arise in the third gospel. 

(g) This applies to sayings as well as notices; but 
here there is also another source of variance, namely the 
very well marked character and Tendenz of the third 
evangelist. 

(hk) In Marcan notices this argument cannot tell 
against an acquaintance of Lk. with Mt., for there Lk.’s 
divergences either indicate a preference for Mk, or else 
cannot be pressed without attacking the belief that Lk. 
was acquainted with Mk. 

(¢) In non-Marcan passages the assumption that Lk. 
would not have varied from Mt.’s version cannot give us 
any help, if the alternative theory of a common non- 
Marcan source is set up: for then we must rule (on a 
similar assumption) that Mt. would not have varied from 
the source, and that Lk. would not, and that the writer 
behind the one or the other would not have produced 
a different version of Q, and so on, until we make the 
divergence impossible: but it is a fact. An oral theory 
would meet this point; but the difficulties of an oral 
theory are by most scholars considered insuperable. 


We have, then, to account for all the coincidences of 
Mt. and Lk., two alternative theories. 

The first requires one hypothesis only, which explains 
at once the bulk of the facts, and is inconsistent with 
none: namely, that as Lk. knew Mk, so he also knew Mt, 

The second requires a whole series of hypotheses : 

(i) The hypothesis that what lay before Mt. and Lk. 
was an ancestor of canonical Mk, to explain phenomena 
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noticed by Professor Stanton (The Gospels as Historical 
Documents, 11.) on pp. 142-145, and by Professor Schmiedel 
(Ency. Bib.) in columns 1851, 1852. 

(ii) The hypothesis that what lay before Mt. and Lk. 
was a descendant of canonical Mk, to explain phenomena 
noticed by Schmiedel (op. cit.) in columns 1766, 1767, and 
by Dr Abbott (Corrections of Mark). 

(iii) The stretching of mere chance coincidence, or 
the effects of similar literary preference in two different, 
dissimilar, independent redactors, to cover phenomena 
which, both in nature and in number, exceed the scope of 
such a hypothesis in any other literary problem. 

(iv) A ‘special theory of manuscript-assimilation in 
the second century, peculiar to the two documents Mt. 
and Lk. 

(v) A corollary to (iv): a special theory of the 
abeyance of Mk during that century, so that this gospel 
almost ceased to be copied at all. 

(vi) Q. 

(vii) Other vaguely conceived documents, with which 
both Mt. and Lk. may have been acquainted, to explain 
certain phenomena illustrated by Dr Stanton (op. cit.), 
p. 148. 

(viii) Some sort of oral theory, to explain facts 
illustrated (op. cit.), p. 149. 

(ix) A theory that some coincidences of Mt. and Lk. 
against Mk are really corruptions of text, and are to be 
considered absent from the earlier and truer text of the 
first and third gospels storiorg) of Theological Studies, 
Jan. 1909). 


It cannot be contended that any one of these hypotheses, 
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except (in my view) the third, is impossible. But the 
emergence of so many, in an effort to cover phenomena 
which are all but perfectly accounted for by one hypothesis, 
simpler than any of these, is in itself significant. The old 
principle of economy of hypothesis is being arrantly trans- 
gressed. And after all, as I have shown, it is doubtful 
whether the whole group of hypotheses will explain all 
the facts. 

Moreover some of them call for brief comment. 

The crude contradiction of (i) and (ii) has naturally 
not been allowed to stand. A reconciling hypothesis has 
been set up (v. Oxford Studies, p. 23) according to which 
an early copy of original Mk fell into the hands of a scribe 
whose habit it was to correct and improve the texts which 
he copied. Two descendants of his work fell severally 
into the hands of Mt. and Lk. This version of Mk then 
perished. What we possess in canonical Mk is a descendant 
along a line which escaped correction, but underwent slight 
corruption or casual improvement. This theory fits all the 
facts that could be explained by (i) and (ii). But it raises 
certain difficulties. We require another special hypothesis 
to account for the survival only of the uncorrected Mk, 
while it was the corrected Mk that fell into the hands of 
both Mt. and Lk.—men, so far as we know, very far apart 
in everything except their common character as sacred 
writers. Indeed, two hypotheses are needed: one, that 
the corrected Mk perished because it had been embodied 
by Mt. and Lk.; the other, to bring both Mt. and Lk. to 
Antioch or Caesarea, where “two sister copies of St Mark’s 
Gospel might quite easily have been brought” from Rome. 
All these things are metaphysically possible, though the 
reason proposed for the disappearance of the more literary 
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Mk is somewhat unconvincing. But what bold excursions 
in the unknown we are forced to make, rather than 
accept the simple, obvious and satisfactory dependence- 
hypothesis ! 

(iv) and (v) are improbable surmises. It is true that 
patristic citation is usually from the longer gospels: and 
it is equally true to-day that Mt., and certain portions 
of Lk., are much more quoted than Mk. But there is 
no evidence at all that canonical Mk was ever regarded 
as an extra-canonical book. It is certain that second- 
century versions included Mk as well as Mt. and Lk., and 
all the evidence available goes to show that from the 
earliest times when collections of Christian scriptures 
were made Mk held his present position. Since assimila- 
tion works through the memory of the scribe, it would 
affect Mk also; and since Mk has so little peculiar 
matter, it would affect Mk relatively more than Mt. or 
Lk. Moreover we have no evidence of such wholesale 
and universal assimilation as is here presumed. Later 
analogy is against it. We know of certain great textual 
influences in which Mk shared like the rest, such as the 
conflations of the Syrian redaction. We know of many 
sporadic assimilations affecting single MSs. or groups of Mss. 
We know also of a conservative, restorative normalism, 
without which Hort’s great work of classification and 
distinction would have been impossible. The hypothesis 
that behind an ideal text, attested by B with Old Latin, 
Old Syriac and Sahidic support, we should still have to 
reckon with assimilation of such extent as to transform 
the texts of Mt. and Lk., is highly improbable. How did 
it elude “the watchful scholars of Alexandria” ? 

It is in the interest of hypothesis (vi), the supposed 
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documentary Q, that the auxiliary hypotheses are called 
into being. It is in the interest of Q that the apparent 
import .of the Matthaeo-Lucan coincidences is resisted. 
The symmetry of the doctrine that, just as Mt. and Lk. 
derive one part of their common matter from Mk, so they 
shall be held to derive the other part from a second 
written source, has fascinated three generations of New 
Testament critics. Nevertheless the problem propounded 
in 1838, namely to define a document, containing the 
matter common to Mt. and Lk. in non-Marcan passages, 
so that it shall be a coherent entity, and sball explain the 
phenomena of Mt. and Lk. better than a dependence- 
theory, has never been solved. Tentative reconstructions 
of Q by various scholars have exhibited such various results, 
and have been exposed to such destructive criticism from 
men who confidently accept the Q hypothesis in general, 
that Professor Burkitt (with whom Canon Hawkins agrees) 
has pronounced all such attempts “futile.” Q cannot be 
determined, because in order to work at all Q must remain 
indeterminate. Each critic in turn, in view of the particular 
part of the Synoptic Problem on which he is working, must 
be able to apply a specially adapted conception of this 
purely hypothetical document. Thus Q is continually 
raising new problems, and instead of simply superseding 
one feasible solution by another that is more satisfactory, 
it is itself the centre of a vortex of controversy. Out of 
the 436 pages of the Oxford Studies already quoted no 
less than 167 pages (Essays 1I—vi and 1x) are directly 
concerned with the discussion of what must, or may, or 
cannot have stood in Q, or what must, or may, or cannot 
have been the order of Q. Essay x1 is also concerned 
with these questions, and incidental treatment of them is 
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found in other essays of the series. The nature of some 
of the difficulties and dissensions which Q brings about 
shall be very briefly, but sufficiently, illustrated. 

This document will not do the work for which it was 
invented unless it accounts for the non-Marcan community 
of Lk. and Mt. in the Baptism, the Temptation, and certain 
other passages to which Mk presents a parallel. But when 
the common non-Marcan passages are detached it 1s at once 
to be seen that they cannot have stood in any document 
without connecting links, and the links which are logically 
required are precisely those which appear in due place in 
Mt. and Lk. (The exact determination of a text for Q is 
complicated here also by differences between Mt. and Lk., 
but not to an extent that vitiates this argument.) These 
links however appear also in Mk. Hence it. is held that 
Mk was acquainted with Q, and that in these places his 
work represents a “mutilation” or abridgment of Q. 
Wernle, on the other hand, holds that Mk’s acquaintance 
with Q is shown by the skill with which Mk avoids using 
the matter already used in Q. The two contentions are 
not inconsistent, and lead to a common conclusion, estab- 
lished, as Canon Streeter says, “ beyond reasonable doubt, 
that Mark was familiar with Q.” Now it can also be 
shown beyond reasonable doubt that the passage which 
occurs in Mt. 4, 23-25 was made use of by Lk. in his para- 
phrase of certain Marcan notices, and also that this passage 
is, in Mt., a summary of those same Marcan notices. If Q 
is to work, this passage, since it was known both to Mt. 
and Lk., and is non-Marcan, must have appeared in Q. 
That is to say, Q must have contained a synopsis of certain 
consecutive passages in Mk. We obtain the curious result 
that Mk was familiar with Q, and Q was skilfully avoided, 
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save here and there, in Mk’s supplementary work; but 
this supplementary work of Mk was at the same time 
a basis for a passage in Q. 

Moreover the inclusion in Q of the narrative Marcan 
passages alluded to above, together with the Centurion 
notice, and the possible inclusion of the kindred piece 
about the Canaanite woman, raise the probability that Q 
was no mere collection of sayings, but a gospel. A gospel 
with no account of the Passion is improbable in an extreme 
degree. Accordingly Professor Burkitt explains the non- 
Marcan details in Lk.’s account of the Passion by deriving 
them from Q. This view Canon Streeter (op. cit. p. 203) 
considers “ incredible.” (Q, he believes, was written to sup- 
plement a living tradition, just as Mk, according to Wernle, 
was written to supplement Q.) But Canon Streeter 
hastens to add that Lk. may have found an account of the 
Passion in an expanded version of Q. Q, in fact, was an 
informal compilation, which “would undoubtedly gather 
up words of the Master floating in current tradition” ; 
and “the traditions current in one Church would not be 
the same as those in another” (p. 205). (This scholar 
regards other (non-Matthaean) matter in Lk. as gathered 
immediately from “floating tradition,” p. 207.) So that, 
to reconcile the views of these two critics, Q must cease 
to be a definite document, and become an informal com- 
pilation, varying in its contents from year to year and 
from place to place. Such an «# will of course do, at any 
one moment, whatever you may require of it. But will it 
explain collectively the very numerous and extremely 
definite non-Marcan coincidences of Mt. and Lk. ? 


The examination of these coincidences in point of 
order is now to be resumed. 
L. 3 


CHAPTER IT 


MATTHEW A SOURCE OF LUKE 


§1. The disposition of Matthaean matter in 
Luke. 


Although the two or three Matthaean series in Lk. 
point very clearly, as we have seen, to canonical Mt. 
as a direct source of the Logia in Lk., they do not of 
themselves reveal Lk.’s principles of arrangement. An 
attempt must now be made to discover in the disposition 
of the Matthaean matter in Lk. some indication of the 
method on which it has been selected and connected. 
Since the Marcan scheme has provided the general frame- 
work both in Mt. and Lk., we may enquire, in the first 
place, whether any phenomena can be found in the 
arrangement of the Lucan Logia which bring it into 
relation with the Marcan framework in Lk. 

The following particulars appear in the distribution 
of Matthaean matter in Lk.: 

(a) Almost the whole of it! is included in the two 
great insertions (Lk. 6, 20-8, 3 and 9, 51-18, 14) which 
suspend the progress of the Marcan parallel. These 
insertions consist almost exclusively of Matthaean matter 
and matter peculiar to Lk. 


1 All except passages 1, 2, 3, and one appearance of 40 (all in the 
Marcan contexts where they appear in Mt.), 100 and 81. 
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(6) In neither case does Lk. resume the Marcan 
parallel precisely at the point where he suspended it. 
The first insertion leaves Mk at Mk 3, 19, and takes it up 
again at 4, 1 (though a parallel to the preceding verses 
Mk 8, 31-35 soon appears); the second leaves it at 9, 40, 
resumes it at 10,13. There are thus four Marcan points 
objectively fixed in the gospel scheme of Lk. The 
parallel places in Mt. are: A, Mt. 12, 15; B, Mt. 13, 1; 
C, Mt. 18, 4; D, Mt. 19, 13. 

(c) The first insertion begins at the very beginning 
of the Logian collection in Mt., with Mt. 5,3. A Matthaean 
series in substantially Matthaean order runs on right 
through the first insertion, is resumed at the beginning 
of the second insertion, and continues as far as Lk. 10, 22 
= Mt. 11, 27. [It is cemented here and there by a short 
piece of peculiar Lucan matter; at the break caused by 
the Marcan section between the insertions several more 
considerable Lucan passages are placed; there too, for 
reasons already noted (p. 12), the passage Mt. 11, 2-11, 
16-19 is now to be found; the only other Matthaean 
pieces which disturb the sequence are: Mt. 12, 35, 346 
(linked on to Mt. 7, 18 = 12, 33), Mt. 7, 12 and 10, 24, 26a 
(included in the range of this sequence, but placed out of 
order, and in such a way that each interrupts a context), 
and Mt. 15, 140, which comes immediately before Mt. 10, 
24,25a. The break in the sequence is at Mt. 8, 13 (Lk. 7, 10), 
and it is resumed at Mt. 8, 19 (Lk. 8, 57).] This may be 
called Sequence (a). 

(d) After a passage of two verses from Mt. 13, a 
Marco-Matthaean passage from Mt. 22, and some peculiar 


1 In my view (see below, p. 48) points A and B were identical 


in Lk.’s Marcan source. 
Ra) 
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matter, we come to another, much shorter, Matthaean 
sequence, from Mt. 6, 9 to Mt. 7, 11 (Lk. 11, 2-13), dealing 
with prayer. This may be called Sequence (8). 

(e) Immediately after this (Lk. 11, 14-32) comes a 
Matthaean sequence from Mt. 12, 22-45. This may be 
called Sequence (ry). 

(f) After six verses (two of which are Matthaean) 
we find in Lk. 11, 39-52 another Matthaean sequence 
from Mt. 23. This may be called Sequence (8). 

(g) At the end of the second insertion (Lk. 17, 23- 
18, 14 is peculiar) stands yet another sequence from 
Mt. 24. This may be called Sequence (£). 

(h) Between (6) and (f) lies an area in which the 
Matthaean order is extremely confused. It appears as if 
two different sequences were here destructively entangled, 
and further interrupted by fragments broken off from other 
sequences, and by isolated Matthaean verses, which belong 
to no sequence. For instance, the whole of my second 
series except the first section and the last, and three of 
the four sections of my third series, appear in this area; 
there is also a passage continuous with (f), and another 
continuous with (8), verses excluded from (a) and (8), and 
loose fragments like Mt. 13, 33; 17, 20b. Still, the sug- 
gestion of a thread on which the rest may have been 
strung is offered by the following passages in succession : 
Mt. 6, 25-33, 20, 21; 7, 13, 14, 22, 23; 8, 11, 12; 12, 100, 11; 
18, 12, 13; 7 (6, which is Marcan), 15, 21, 22. To this 
sequence, should it reveal itself as a real sequence, and 
not a merely accidental succession of passages, we may 
tentatively give the name of Sequence (e). 

It is clear that the main task of any hypothesis which 
may be based on the other Sequences must be to explain 
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the derangement of Matthaean order in this part of Luke’s 
second insertion. 


Comparison of the above facts leads to the following 
observations : 

(1) All the presumptively Logian passages which 
occur in Mt. before the beginning of his great collection 
in Mt. 5,6 and 7 appear in Lk. before the beginning of 
his first insertion (which coincides with the beginning 
of Mt.’s collection) and are placed by Lk. in the Marcan 
contexts selected for them by Mt. (These are however 
their only natural contexts.) 

(2) Lk.’s Sequence (a) consists entirely of Matthaean 
matter which appears in Mt. before point A. 

(3) Lk.’s Sequence (9) consists also of matter from 
before point A, namely matter which has been omitted 
from the connected Sequence (a), and is bound together 
by its subject matter. 

(4) Lk.’s Sequence (vy) consists entirely of Matthaean 
matter from the area between points A and B. 

(5) Lk.’s two Sequences (6) and (€) consist exclusively 
of matter which appears in Mt. after point D. 

(6) Guided by this clue we are now able to observe: 
that the matter taken from Mt. between B and C is very 
slight in quantity and disconnected (Mt. 13, 16, 17; 33; 
15, 146; 17, 206), and that since this cannot possibly form 
a sequence it is fitted in piece-wise where possible (Mt. 15, 
14b occurs out of order); also that 

(7) The whole of the matter taken from between C 
and D is found in the disturbed area, in Lk. 14-17, 4, 
which contains a large amount of peculiar matter; most 
of the Matthaean matter (18, 7 (6), 15a, 21, 22) appears as 
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a sequence in Lk. 17, 1-4; the fact that Mt. 18, 12, 13, now 
stands somewhat earlier (in Lk. 15) suggests that this 
portion of Lk. bas been expanded by insertions (of 
Matthaean and peculiar matter) and that this sequence, 
in an earlier and longer form, stood in closer connection ; 
and Mt. 5, 13 (= Mk 9, 50, between C and D) and Mt. 5, 32 
(with affinity for Mk 10, 11, 12, Mt. 19, 9, between C and 
D) also appear here—the one shortly before 18, 12, 13, the 
other between 18, 12, 13 and 18, 7. 


In sum: the disposition of the Matthaean matter in 
Lk. is determined by its disposition in Mt. with relation 
to certain fixed points A, B, C and D; these points in Mt. 
are determined by their Marcan parallels, Mk 3, 19; 4, 1; 
9,40; 10,13; and these in turn are determined by Lk.’s 
treatment of Mk, viz. by the breaks which Lk. makes in 
the Marcan narrative. It follows that the fixed points in 
Mt. by which Lk. regulates his disposition of Matthaean 
matter are themselves determined by Lk.’s editorial work 
on Mk. The inference is inevitable that Lk. made use 
of Mk and Mt. concurrently. He apparently regarded 
Mk as the better authority for narrative, and Mt. as the 
better for sayings of Jesus (the matter omitted by Lk. 
from Mk between Mk 3, 19 and 4, 11, and again between 
9,40 and 10, 13, is nearly all sayings). Lk. used Mk as 
the basis of his gospel; paused now and again at a con- 
venient place to gather up the sayings which appeared up 
to that point in Mt.; and dealt with such a collection of 


sayings, between point and point, as matter to be separately 
handled. 


1 If Mk 3, 22-30 was part of the Marcan text used by Lk. 
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§2. The xacjs principle. 


It is also obvious, quite apart from Lk.’s own later 
avowal, that he was trying to deal with this matter 
xaGeEjs, in a sequential or connected manner. But this 
was no easy task, for as presented by Mt. it often exhibited 
no connectedness at all. What, for instance, has Mt. 7, 12 
to do with 7, 11, or 7, 13 with 7, 12, or 7, 15 sqq. with 7, 13, 
14? And what internal link reveals itself between the 
three consecutive sections 7, 1-5; 7,6; 7, 7-11? In order 
to reduce such a congeries to a rational sequence various 
devices must be employed. If some common idea can be 
detected in a number of neighbouring passages, it can be 
utilised by setting these passages together, by emphasising 
the common thought through slight changes of phraseo- 
logy, by adding an occasional cementing touch and by 
omitting what is plainly unconformable. In other cases 
a kind of continuity may be attained which is content to 
proceed link by link: each passage follows not unnaturally 
upon its predecessor, but no ruling intention can be traced 
through the whole. A certain freedom, again, in giving to 
individual sayings a larger or narrower range of meaning 
than they have in Mt., or even in changing their reference 
altogether, will enable Lk. to find new and appropriate 
places for them. The matter omitted in the process of 
forming any one such sequence may then be treated de 
novo in the same manner. But the task of arranging such 
residual passages xa@eEHs will be progressively more and 
more difficult, and it is almost inevitable that some 
obstinate fragments should remain without any fitting 
context. When these have been carried from sequence 
to sequence, seeking a home and finding none, they must 
either be rejected altogether or forced into some artificial 
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and infelicitous connexion. Such, for instance, has been 
the fate of Mt. 15, 14b and 10, 24, 25a, now embedded in 
Lk. 6, 39, 40 between Mt. 7,2 and 3. The ruddds tudrov 
saying, stripped of its original reference, is excused for 
standing here by Td xapdos and rv Soxdv év TS 6G0arpo, 
and by od Bréwyv in Lk. 6, 41, 42 (Mt. 7, 3-5); and the 
Tote dvaBréwWers «.7.r. of Lk. 6, 42 (Mt. 7, 5), gives a 
faint show of relevance to catnpticpévos Sé Tas x.T.X. in 


Lk. 6, 40. 


We have now to follow Lk. step by step in his 
application of these principles and this method to the 
text of Mk and Mt. Since our purpose is to realise the 
procedure of a real man in performing a real task it will 
be convenient to cast our account of his doings into the 
form of a narrative. This plan cannot obscure the 
strength or weakness of the case so set forth, External 
testimony, either for or against it, there is none. Internal 
testimony may in this way be allowed to appear without 
being overpressed. The strongest evidence that can be 
offered in support of such a theory is indeed to embody 
if in a plain story of fact, which, flowing simply forward 
and violating no probability, shall straighten out so 
tangled a sleave as the disorder of Marcan and Matthaean 
elements in Lk. 


§3 Luke, and Codex D. 


Before actually recounting the manner in which Lk. 
wrote his gospel it seems well to offer a word of justifica- 
tion for certain readings from Codex D which will on 


1 Piéces justificatives will, when they cannot be avoided, be 
inserted in square brackets. 
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occasion be adopted. My comparison of the three Synoptic 
gospels was made, and my conclusions reached, on the basis 
of WH alone; but after I had formed them I could not 
help seeing me remarkably they were confirmed, in some 
places, by the text of the Cambridge Codex. A consequent 
examination of Codex D has led me to take the following 
view of its relation to the gospel of Lk. (Whether a similar 
relation can be made out in case of Acts I have not been 
concerned to enquire.) 

There seems to be plain evidence in Lk. 4, 23 and 38 
that the sections on the incidents at Nazareth (Lk. 4, 
146-30) and those in Capernaum (31-44) did not originally 
stand in their present order. It is incredible that Lk., in 
a first writing, should have brought in an allusion to 
‘ yevopeva ets THV Kadapvaovp before they had come to 
pass. We may assume, therefore, that these sections held 
originally in Lk. the same relative places which they still 
hold in Mk, and that the evangelist afterwards, for reasons 
not very recondite, transposed them. 

When did he transpose them? Surely not at any time 
shortly removed from their first writing; for at such a 
time (1) the original reasons for placing them in Mk’s 
order would still presumptively hold good; (2) if not, at 
least the general scheme of his work would still be so 
fresh in Lk.’s mind that he would have modified 4, 23. 
Evidence will appear, in the course of our investigation, 
to show that a considerable period intervened between 
the first composition of Lk.’s gospel and the revision which 
affected the order of these sections; that it was only in 
the revision that large portions of Lk.’s peculiar matter 
were for the first time inserted; and that in the mean 
time a gospel of Lk., based chiefly on Mk and Mt., was 
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actually in circulation. To this earlier edition of Lk. 
I give the symbol Lk... 

Now it is well known that the distinctive readings 
of D are most striking and important in Lk. and Acts. 
If we examine their bulk, in Nestle’s Supplementum, we 
see that they are least numerous in John and Mt., and 
more abundant in Mk, Lk. and Acts. When, again, we 
distinguish between Lk.,, and Lk.’s peculiar matter, we 
find a remarkable difference in the degree of variation of 
D from the received text. In the peculiar matter of Lk. 
it is about as low as in Mt., but in Lk.,, it is about as high 
as in Mk. [A full demonstration of this assertion would 
require the display of long and complicated enumerations ; 
but a rough and ready test is easily applied. Take two 
parallel and equivalent portions like Mk. 6, 32-50, Mt. 14, 
13-27 ; the one has fourteen lines in Nestle, the other eight ; 
then compare the whole of Mk (41 pp. WH) with Mt. 9, 1— 
25, 35 (also 41 pp. WH); the one requires in Nestle just 
under 11 pages, the other 64 pages. This gives the ratio 
of D-variation in Mt. to that in Mk as about 8:14. Now 
compare Lk. 1 and 2, peculiar matter, with Lk. 4, 1-6, 36 
(the next comparable piece, after the broken type of the 
genealogy: each occupies 8 pp. WH); the former has 
fifty-three lines, the latter, which is chiefly Lk.,, has 
ninety-four lines in Nestle; 53: 94=8:141. The reader 
can extend his own tests at pleasure.] That is to say, D 
evidently preserves, over and above the ordinary array of 
variants which it has for Lk. as for the other gospels, an 
extra set of variants specifically for Lk.,,. Logic invites 
us to relate this fact with what is distinctive in Lk.,, 
namely that it once circulated as a separate work. 

May we then say that the text of D in Matthaeo- 
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Marcan Lk. is the text of Lk.,,, the original edition ? 
That would be to say too much. The natural conclusion 
is rather that D represents a text of second Lk. corrected 
by comparison with a MS. of Lk.,,, which, as older, was 
regarded by the scribe of an ancestor of D as the better 
text. And we may expect to find all the usual faults and 
virtues of D in this region also. We may expect to find 
also specifically here conflations of Lk.,, and the later Lk. 
We must allow for the possibility of corruptions of both. 
But at least we shall often have in D, and perhaps at 
times in Old Latin or Old Syriac without D, a useful clue 
to the form of Lk.,, before the revision, and so to Lk.’s 
way of working on Mk and Mt. 

This theory, that D preserves readings of Lk.,,, the 
first edition of Lk., is the converse of Blass’s hypothesis 
that the Syro-Latin texts represent vestiges of a second 
edition of Lk. (Blass himself regards them as clinging to 
a first edition of Acts.) It is also supported by Nestle’s 
comment (Introduction to Textual Criticism, Eng. edition, 
1901, pp. 229 sq.) on Zahn’s view of the 8 text. “If you 
admit that there were two editions of Acts, you must 
make the same admission in the case of Lk. And con- 
versely, if there was no second edition of the gospel, must 
you not then look for some other explanation of the 
variations in Acts?” But the considerations which have 
led me to my conclusion, and the particular character of 
that conclusion, owe nothing to the researches of these 
great scholars, and cannot appeal to any direct support 
from them. 

My theory explains quite simply the fact noticed by 
Nestle (op. cit. p. 215) that it is only at the beginnings of 
pericopae in Lk. that variants so long and connected as to 
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occupy half a line or even a whole line of D are found. 
He instances Lk. 5,17, 27; 7,1, 18; 9,37; 10, 1,25; 11,14; 
12,1 and 24,13. The last instance is the least striking (an. 
i600 drops out, 8¢ comes in for «ai, and the order is thereby 
affected) and all the rest belong to Lk.,,. In a revision it 
is always the beginnings of sections that are most exposed 
to alteration. Nestle’s half-hearted attempt to find the 
same phenomenon in Mt. and Mk is quite inconclusive. He 
points to Mt. 17, 22, 24; 20,29; Mk. 8,19; 4,1; 6, 7 (the 
last is hardly the beginning of a pericope). These all, 
except the last, which is an assimilation to Mt., are quite 
slight in comparison with the Lucan cases, and three of 
them (Mt. 20, 29; Mk. 3,19; 4,1) seem to have no relation 
to the fact that they stand near to the beginning of a 
section. That in Mt. 17, 22 transposes two words separated 

by 5é, and (with C) reads dva- for cvv-; that in Mt. 17, 24 
consists of nai for 5é, after seven words Sevdpaypyara for 
diépaypua, after another word the transposition of r@ 

Ilérp@ and «cai eizrav, and after six words more deidpayya 

again for déépayua; that in Mt. 20, 29 begins after five 

words and is simply the plural for the singular in 7xoXov- 

Onoev avT@ dyXos Trodvs ; that in Mk 3, 19 is an eio- added 

before pyovras eis; that in Mk 4, 1 is apds (perhaps 

rightly) for apd, and cuvnyOn for cvvayerac after Mt.; 

the irrelevant case in Mk 6,7 is also an assimilation to 

Mt. None of these resembles in kind or in magnitude 

such a case as that in Lk. 5, 27, where after the opening 

kat we read in D é\O@v wddw trapa thv Oaracoay Tov 

érmrakorovlodvta avT@ dydov edidacKev Kai Tapaywv cidev 

Aevel Tov tod "AXdaiov instead of wera tadra é&ANOev Kai 

€Ocacato TeXwvny dvouate Aeveiy,—seven words displaced 

by sixteen entirely different words. 
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Finally, if it can be made out that D im any of the 
Lk.,, readings has affinity with Tatian, it need not be 
assumed that D is dependent on the Diatessaron. If both 
editions of Lk. were known to Tatian, which would he 
choose to work with in his harmony, that which was 
based chiefly on Mk and Mt., or that in which masses of 
non-synoptic material repeatedly interrupt the parallelism ? 
It is in that case to be supposed that both the Diatessaron 
and D go back in this set of variants to Lk.,,. 

Defenders of Q are warned against the suspicion that 
my intention is to use assimilations to Mt. in a particular 
Ms. of Lk. as a proof that Lk. was copying Mt. My case is 
complete without D, and though it is true that D throws 
a pleasant light on certain details, yet the main interest 
in this suggested relation between Lk.,, and certain D 
readings lies not so much in its application to Lk.,, as in 
its application to D and the Syro-Latin text. 


§4. Considerations preliminary to Chapter III. 


What follows is a partial abridgment of a work, not 
yet completed, on the process by which the several 
particular passages of the third gospel reached their 
present wording and order. I give here a sketch in 
outline of the working of my hypothesis in the earlier 
part of the gospel, as far as the Great Omission. 

Certain preconsiderations must be held in view: 

(1) When once it is conceded, even hypothetically, 
that Lk. was acquainted with Mt. as well as with Mk, the 
assumption that any notice which is common to all three 
gospels was derived, by Lk. and Mt., from Mk no longer 
holds good. It may be that Lk. took the passage from 
Mt., and that Mk is secondary to Mt., or to Lk., or to 
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both Mt. and Lk. (Here the arguments of Griesbach, and 
those of the Tiibingen critics, may well be reconsidered.) 
A few passages in Mk which, in my view, are secondary to 
Lk., or conflate, will be noticed in the course of the essay. 

(2) While the presumption that passages of Mk 
which do not occur in Lk. were absent from Lk.’s copy of 
Mk remains as strong as before, and the further presump- 
tion that passages of Mk which Lk., usually so careful in 
following the Marcan order, has displaced, were also absent 
from Lk.’s copy of Mk is still valid (though neither is 
more than a presumption), we have now to recognise a 
third possible class of passages absent from Lk.’s copy of 
Mk, namely those which, although present in both gospels 
in corresponding position, seem to be secondary in Mk 
to Lk. 

(3) It appears probable—and is generally assumed, 
in similar cases—that Lk. had before him only one copy 
of each of his two source-documents: I now speak of Mk 
and Mt. There seems to be ground for supposing that Lk.’s 
copy of Mt. was somewhat frayed and worn, and that a 
word or two here and there had been obliterated or half- 
obliterated. I shall make use of that hypothesis. 


Passages which, appearing in canonical Mk as we have 
it, were in my view not before Lk. are these: 

Mk 1, 2-6 except 4a, éyévero "Iwavns 6 Barrifwv év 
7H €pyuo. [On my counting there are about 596 ara 
Neryoueva, exclusive of proper names, in Mk. Dr A. Wright 
(Synopsis) recognises 172 true Marcan sections, of which 
fifty-four are entirely omitted by Lk. In proportion to 
the rest of Mk these sections should contain about 173 a.n. 
In fact they contain 218 4.r. This seems to imply that 
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a redactor of Mk, after Lk. used Mk, employed a somewhat 
different and somewhat wider vocabulary than the author 
or authors of Lucan Mk. A large number of a.X. in any 
Marcan passage, where the subject matter does not of 
itself require them, raises some presumption that the 
passage is redactive. Mk 1, 5, 6 (non-Lucan) has nine 
a.d.: ‘lepocorupetrat, wotay@, éEouoroyovmevot, tpiyas, 
Seppativny and doddv (both from LXX), dx«pidas, péru, 
ayptov. Similarly 1, 2, 3, 4b contains five: mpd, xata- 
oKevdoes, evOeias and tpiBous (both from LXX), weravoias. 
The form and syntax are unlike the ordinary style of Mk. 
This passage also may be secondary.] 1, 9b avo Nafapér 
THs Tadsdaias (perhaps also, as similar to 1, 2-6, 1, 10, 11; 
perhaps also 1, 12, 13); 1, 14b, 15 [weravoety only occurs in 
non-Lucan passages]; 1, 16-20 [displaced by Lk., who shows 
no sign of having seen it; containing as 4.X. not only the 
technical audiBadrovtas and Kxataprifortas, but also 
mpoBas and picOwtay|; 1, 27b dote cuvtnteiv adrovs 
[cvvGnrety is peculiar to non-Lucan pieces; dote is 
characteristic of such pieces]; 1, 32-39 [the history of 
this piece will be given later; meanwhile note that 
évvuya, katediwkev, dd\d\ayod are a.d. in N.T., eocer, 
eriouvnywévn, Tokinals, K@pmoTrOAEs are d.r. in Mk, and 
mpos Thy Ovpayv is peculiar to non-Lucan pieces (v. 2, 2; 
11, 4)]; 1, 45 [where dcadnpiferr, davepads, mavroOev are 
a.d., the imperfect of &pyouae is apparently confined to 
this piece and 2,15 (also non-Lucan), @ore w- is peculiar 
to non-Lucan pieces, and é€@ to passages without a parallel 
in Marcan place in Lk.]; 2, 1, 2 [80° jpepav is unique, so 
is nKovaOn, ywpely Is a.r., OaTE wN- and mpos THY Odpav 
are peculiar to non-Lucan pieces]; 2, 5b—-10, from Aéyeu 
T® Taparvtixw (exclusive) to the second occurrence of 
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this phrase (inclusive) [this will be dealt with later; the 
phrase T@ mvevmare avdtod in 2, 8 is peculiar to non-Lucan 
pieces, but here inorganic; the locution aduévas daptias 
only occurs at 1, 4, 5 (see above) and four times in this 
passage; the finite verb émiyiv@oKew is unknown to Mk, 
and ézriyvovs 2,8 only recurs in non-Lucan pieces, 5, 30; 
-6, 54, but verb and participle are common in Lk. (seven 
times in the gospel, more often in Acts); éyetpov 2, 9 
(if B is right) is unique]; 2, 126 (perhaps éumpocbev 
mavtwv) and Wote...cidapwev [where do€alew is d.d. and 
both dare and é&ictacar are characteristic of non- 
Lucan pieces]; 2, 13 [for jpyeto see above on 1, 45]; 
2,14 [the fact that reAoveoy is a.X. is unimportant, but 
the verse will be considered later]; 3, 7-12 [this will be 
separately considered; meanwhile it may be noted how 
little of it is verbally represented either in Mt. or Lk.; 
that dveywpynoev (a Matthaean word) and 7AjO0¢5 (a Lucan 
word) occur in Mk only in 3, 7, 8; that ‘lSoupaias, rdoud- 
plov, mpooxapteph, OrLBworr, ériTimrecy are a.r., and that 
paotuyas only recurs at 5, 29 and 5, 34 in non-Lucan pieces]; 
in 3, 13-15 the phrases cal amjAOov pds avTov, ods Kal 
arocToXous @vopacey iva Wow peT avTOD Kai, and perhaps 
Knpvacew Kai; 3, 16—4, 1a, bodily [this will be considered ; 
but note now as peculiar to non-Lucan pieces ; 3, 20 cuvép- 
xeTas and wate uy, 3, 21 of Tap avTod (d.r. but cf. ra 
Tap avuThs 5, 26), 3, 31 otHKovTes, 3, 34 ide, 3, 35 TO 
Oérnua; for éw 8, 31, 32 see on 1, 45 above; a.Xr. occur 
at 3, 21 é&éorn (in this sense), 3, 22 dpyovTi (in this sense), 
3, 27 Suaptracat, diaptdce|; 4,1¢ dote...jnoav; 4,10) dre 
éyéveTo KaTa povas [Kata povas is d.d.]; 4, 132; 4, 26-29 
[uncuvnras is a.r. in N.T., Braord, adtrowatn, mANpns, 
Spéravov (from LXX) and Oepiopos are a.d. in Mk, and 
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amrépos (3, 26, 27) does not recur in Mk]; 4, 30-34 [duore'- 
TWMEV, KOKKM, TLVATTEWS, AaYaVaY, TKLaY, and KaTacKNVOIY 
(from LXX) are d.X., but the matter accounts for all these, 
except in some degree the first; ywpis is rather more 
significant, and perhaps ééAvevy; but nothing could be 
built on them]; probably éuBaivovros avrod in 5, 19, 
though if so some phrase must have been displaced? ; 
5, 21; 5, 26 [where, besides ta map’ avrijs (cf. on 8, 21) 
Satavncaca and eis TO yeipov are d.r.]; 5, 29b Kal 
éyvo...uadatuyos ; 5, 30b éruyvods év éauT@...€EeNOodcar ; 
5, 34d nai ic...cov [for waorsE see above on 3, 10; 
laras 5, 29 is a rather striking d.r.; tyujs is aX, 
and the form io@ does not recur in Mk]; 6, 50) é 
p...€Bepamrevoev [driyous, appwotos and émmideis tas 
yveipas are all peculiar to non-Lucan passages]; 6, 12 
[appworovs recurs here, and wetavo@acw is also peculiar 
to non-Lucan pieces; éAaim is (insignificantly) 4.2. ; 
perhaps some notice of this kind stood here]; 6, 14, 15 
[évepyovouy is a.X.; the passage seems out of place here, 
and comes from 8, 28}; 6, 30b cai dca édi/daéay to 6, 34 
[avaravcacGe recurs in the non-Lucan 14, 41; tarayovres 
3, 31, Urayovras 3, 33 does not recur in this form; bradyer 
appears at 14, 21, where no true Lucan parallel stands; 
the only other use of the word in Mk (frequent) is the 
imperative ; bpueis adtoi, evxaipovy, mefn, cvvédpapoy are 
a.r.|; and, it may be, a number of trivial phrases. 


[1 must guard against the suspicion that the hypothesis 
in paragraph (3) above, or the hypothesis that such and 
such passages were not before Lk., is necessary to the 

1 Perhaps however Mk 5, 18-20 was all secondary. See below, 
pp. 78 and 104, 
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working of my dependence-theory. Very little use is 
made of the former, and it is only employed to explain 
facts not otherwise explicable. Both hypotheses are 
results of my theory, not preconditions for its possibility. 
As regards Marcan pieces not represented in Lk., the only 
fact of which any theory has to take cognisance is that 
they are absent from Lk. As regards the rest of the 
passages included in my list, they are illustrations of the 
manner in which this dependence-theory explains various 
phenomena, not only in the text of Lk., but also in the 
text of Mk and of Mt. 

In what follows I shall silently assume the absence of 
all the passages enumerated from the text of Mk which 
lay before Lk.] 


CHAPTER III 


THE COMPOSITION OF LUKE, 
(UP TO THE GREAT OMISSION) 


§1. Work on Mark and Matthew. 


Though the preface which now opens the third gospel 
was no part of its earlier text, yet the avowal éofev éwol 
mapaxorovOnkots dvwbev Traci axpiBas KabeEs ypdarat 
clearly expresses a demand of Lk.’s own nature. He 
wished, in all his studies and exercises, to be consecutive, 
comprehensive and exact. He was, at the time when he 
began Lk.,,, probably a young man, of some literary 
culture, careful and a little self-conscious in his choice 
of language, one who weighed forms of expression, weeded 
and enlarged his vocabulary, was eager to learn, and 
anxious not to learn amiss. The two rolls on which he 
was working were probably regarded by him as two variants 
of the same book: but he seems to have regarded Mk as 
the better authority for fact and chronology, perhaps 
because he knew it to be the earlier of the two. On 
the other hand he would soon discover that Mk, though 
an honest witness, is an uncouth writer; Mt. has the more 
polished pen. In some little points of idiom Lk., like 
other young writers, is punctilious but not quite easy. 


4—2 
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Though even Mt. falls short of Lk.’s own intended level 
of narrative Greek, he may often give a useful hint how 
to paraphrase one of Mk’s barbarisms. Lk.’s aim is to 
embody in his writing all that is precious in Mk and Mt., 
so far as it is fit to be offered to the larger, more critical, 
Hellenic world to which he himself belongs. 

This criterion excludes the whole of Mt. 1,2. What 
gentile cares for the mystic enumeration of generations, or 
the epochs it marks, in Mt. 1, 1-17? Mt. 1, 18-25 is 
certainly at the other end of the scale of interest, but | 
not on that account more acceptable. We do not know 
whether the author of Lk.,, had already heard of a strange 
and holy mystery encircling the birth of Jesus; but we 
do know, from our reading of the later prelude to his 
gospel, with what tender reverence, with what exaltation 
of soul, he would approach the thought. But how could 
he offer to a Greek reader such a story as Mt. tells? 
Joseph had reason to suspect his betrothed, but he was 
reassured by a dream; and this happened to fulfil an old 
oracle. So presented, the miracle can find no place in his 
work, The incidents in Mt. 2—the incredible massacre of 
children, the magic of Eastern wizards, the star over a stall, 
the flight into Egypt, the return and settlement at Nazareth; 
each of which is sanctioned by a chance assonance in some 
irrelevant prophecy—are equally inadmissible. Lk. seems, 
moreover, to have had some better information concerning 
the family of the Herods, which might in any case lead 
him to reject Mt. 2, 7-12 (just as he rejects Mk 6, 19-29). 
Therefore he passes over Mt. 1, 2, and begins Lk.,, with the 
opening of Mk. 

His first words are an eitsiiebakabhs and sonorous 
exordium: éy éres mevtexawdexdt@ THs Hyemovias TiBepiov 
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Kaicapos, tyyewovevovtos Ilovriov Tevxatou ris "lovdaias, 
kai TetpapxodvTos THs Tade:daias “Hpwddov, Pidimmov 5é 
TOU abdeXpod avTov TeTpapyobvTos THs "ITovpaias Kal 
Tpaywvitidos yopas, cal Avoaviov tis “ABewnvijs te- 
TpapxodvTos, emi apxtepéws “Avva, éyévero phua Oeod emi 
‘I@dvnv tov Zayapiou vidv év tH épynuw. The subsequent 
addition of Lk. 1, 2 at the revision, by displacing this 
solemn and resounding determination of time from the 
beginning of the gospel, leaves it disproportionately 
attached to the appearance of John, while the entrance 
of Jesus himself on his ministry is heralded by no such 
overture. 

For the preaching of the Baptist, since Mk’s account 
is so meagre (Mk 1, 4a, 7, 8), Lk. relies on Mt. Either 
now or at the revision he continues for a verse or two the 
prophecy cited by Mt. from Isaiah, since this context is 
still appropriate. The last phrase in Mt. 3,5 may perhaps, 
through some damage to the roll, have been slightly mis- 
read by Lk., or he may have regarded its construction in 
Mt. as somewhat odd. “The whole region round the 
Jordan” can hardly be said to “go out” when it goes to 
the Jordan. Lk. transposes this phrase to an earlier place, 
saying that John appeared in the wilderness, and went 
through the whole region about the Jordan. In Lk. 3, 16 
the ddars without év, the épyeras and Adoar Tov imavra, 
come from Mk. 

In the Baptism Lk. omits the notice Mt. 3, 14, 16, 
which is not in Mk, and in referring to baptism as a part 
of righteousness is probably alien to Lk.’s own feeling, 
The word dvewyOjvac and the important éi for eis 
(Mk 1, 10; Mt. 3, 16; Lk. 3, 21) come from Mt. 

So also in the Temptation Lk. followed the full 
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account in Mt.; and perhaps the chief deviations from 
this account (the inversion, and Lk. 4, 13b ayps xatpod) 
came in later at the revision. 

The next verse, Mk 1, 14a, 21a; Mt. 4, 12, 13, probably 
ran in Lk.,, at first as follows: kat adxovoas 6tt ‘Teodvns 
mapedoOn San pee ) noobs eis THY Tahei\aiav, Kab 
KATA TOV Thy Nafapa nrGev eis Kapapvaodp THY TAapa- 
Oardoowov év opiows ZaBSovrwv cai NepOareip, and the 
quotation from Isaiah in Mt. may also have been taken over. 

At this point, for the first time, his two authorities 
diverge. Both Mk and Mt., it is true, speak in the next 
clause of the beginning of Jesus’ ministry of teaching (Mk 1, 
216, 22; Mt. 4,17), and while Mt. gives the substance of Jesus’ 
message, Mk locates the preaching in the Capernaum syna- 
gogue. But the immediate sequel in Mk is a series of 
miracles, in Mt. the call of the first disciples. The first two 
miracles in Mk are dated by a preaching in the synagogue. 
Now Lk., of course, accepts from Mk the detail of the 
synagogue; and he rejects Mt. 4, 17b as a mere echo of 
Mt. 3, 1b, which he has already used as far as he can at 
Lk. 3, 3. (Lk. never accepts any words which seem to 
imply the speedy coming of the Kingdom of God.) It is 
clear, then, if he is to keep these Marcan miracles, that 
he must attach them, as Mk does, to the synagogue refer- 
ence. Then he can do justice to Mt. by adding the call 
of the disciples. But first he will look forward a little in 
both rolls, to see whether Mt. recounts the miracles, or 
Mk the call. In Mk he finds that the near sequel contains 
a succession of narrative notices, but the call is not among 
them. In Mt. he discovers (1) that a reference to syna- 
gogue preaching, not merely at Capernaum but throughout 
Galilee, comes immediately after the call (Mt. 4, 23a); 
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(2) that an equally general ministry of healing is next 
spoken of (Mt. 4, 23); (3) that a clause all but identical 
with the clause which, in Mk, closes the notice of the first 
miracle, follows this general healing in Mt.; (4) that this 
is followed by an account of other miracles of healing, in 
general terms indeed, but with evident reference to specific 
miracles (Sa:wovtfouevous Kal cednviafopévous Kal Trapa- 
AuTiKoUsS) (Mt. 4, 24); (5) that Mt. goes on to speak of 
crowds that come to Jesus from all quarters, on seeing 
whom Jesus avé@n eis TO dpos, and there addressed his 
disciples in a long discourse. 

Lk. comes to the conclusion that at least the uotice in 
Mk 1, 23-28, whose closing verse appears in Mt. 4, 24a, has 
been omitted by Mt.; that the summary in Mt. 4, 236, and 
more especially that in Mt. 4, 24b, refer to the series of 
miracles in Mk, which include a Saiporifouevos, a mupéo- 
govca, & Ae POS, a TapadvUTLKOs in rapid succession ; and 
that this summary implies omission of those miracles by 
Mt. In these inferences, except the last, Lk. was right, 
and though it is now easy to convict him of inadvertence 
in his third conclusion, yet if we worked with crabbed 
rolls, instead of with printed codices, we should hardly 
throw a stone at him’. What could lead him to think 
that Mt. would later insert severally most,of the miracles 
which he had already disposed of, to all appearance, in an 
inclusive notice ? 

Since then, as Lk. conceives it, the difference between 
Mk and Mt. at this point consists simply in an omission 
by Mt., he will expect to find in Mk, when the matter 
omitted by Mt. has been traversed, the notice which 


1 Perhaps Lk.’s impression was not altogether mistaken. The 
point will be considered in a subsequent work. 
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appears next in Mt. Perhaps Lk. assumes this without 
further question. Perhaps however he is moved to unroll 
his copy of Mk and cast his eye down the columns in 
search of that notice. Ifso he discovers it (earlier, in my 
view, than our present text of Mk would suggest) at Mk 3, 
13. The words in Mt. are: avéBn eis TO dpos: Kal Kabi- 
cavtTos avTov mpoondGay oi wabyntal avrod: Kal avoikas 
TO oTopa avTov édidacKey avtovs. The passage in Mk 
runs: avaPaiver eis TO 6pos* Kal TpocKaneitat ods HOErEV 
avtTos* kal érroincey Swdexa iva atootréAXy adTovs [KN- 
pvocew Kail éyew éEouvciay éxBadrew ta Samora: Kal 
cuvayeTas mpos avTov byNos WreioTos: Kal édidacKev 
avrovs. The beginning and close of these two pieces 
prove their substantial identity, and the dyAos mXeioros 
may perhaps be the same as the éyA0t woAXoi mentioned 
in the preceding verse in Mt. (4, 25). From Mk 1, 21 
therefore as far as Mk 3, 13, 14, 15, 4, 1 Lk. will be working 
on the text of Mk alone, with no more help from Mt. than is 
afforded by the call and the summary notice, Mt. 4, 18-24. 

[That Mt. 4, 23, 24 really is a summary of Marcan 
notices hardly needs demonstration: duddcxov év tats 
cvvaywyais is an induction from the Capernaum notice 
at this point in Mk and the later Nazareth notice, for the 
only places where teaching in synagogues is mentioned by 
either evangelist are Mk 1, 21 Mt. 4,23; Mk 6,2 Mt. 13,53, 
and Mt. 9, 35 (where Mt. is led by the word zrepzjyev in 
Mk 6, 6 to repeat the whole of his own phrase from 4, 23 
dudacKkor...uaraxiav); the locution mdacav vocov kal 
Twaoav wanaxiav, and the word padaxia itself, only occur 
in this place, at the repetition of this verse Mt. 9, 35, and 
in their echo at Mt. 10,1; so that this was their original 
position, and the phrase was coined expressly to condense 
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the Marcan notices.of healing of disease; so also Kai 
Bacavois cvveyopuévovs (neither Sacavos as a noun nor 
the verb cvvéyew recurs in Mt. or Mk) is meant to cover 
those Marcan miracles in which the persons helped were 
not suffering from actual disease, but some other affliction. 
The phrase 1) axo? avdtod is confined to the equivalent 
verses Mk 1, 28; Mt. 4, 24a.] 

At a later date, under circumstances which will be 
exhibited, Lk. omitted a part of what is now Lk. 4, 31, 
and in so doing left the pronoun avrovs, in nv didaoKxov 
avrous, without definite reference. The question arises, 
to what did it originally refer? It can hardly be related, 
without some intervening phrase, to tots KaOnuévois év 
xopa Kal oxida Gavatov. The answer may be that Lk. 
(either did not look forward in Mk for the equivalent of 
Mt. 5, 1, or, if he did so,) did not venture to identify the 
crowd in Mk, which came to Jesus after his ascent e¢s To 
dpos, with the crowds in Mt. 4, 25, whose presence gave 
Jesus the occasion for that ascent. The plural form in 
Mt. suggested to Lk. (correctly, it would seem) that a 
number of crowds, characteristic of this period of Jesus’ 
ministry, is meant: the word yxorovOncay (despite the 
aorist construction) implies no less. Lk. would therefore 
understand Mt. 4, 25 as a part of the general notice Mt. 4, 
23-25, and might very well insert it at once, to indicate the 
kind of audience Jesus had in his earliest period of teach- 
ing. If so Lk. wrote something like: «al jxodov@ncav 
avT@ &xdot TOAAOL aro Tans THs ‘lovdaias Kal “lepov- 
carnu [kai Uepaias?], cal jv SuddocKwv adtods év Tots 
caBBacw. The omission of a reference to synagogues in 
this notice is thus explained. (See below, p. 58.) 

Lk. then copies out from Mk, with only slight stylistic 
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changes, Mk 1, 22, the notice of the demoniac in the 
synagogue, and that of the healing of the wevOepa Yiuwvos 
immediately after Jesus left the synagogue. Next he takes 
occasion to insert from Mt. the call of Simon and the rest, 
with a preface that roughly corresponds to Mt.’s own pre- 
face Mt. 4, 17, coloured however by Mt. 4, 23. Then in 
order, from Mk only, he takes the notices of the leper, the 
paralytic, the eating with publicans and sinners, the three 
replies about fasting and the two notices about the sabbath- 
difficulty. This brings him to the point already reached 
in Mt., the dvaBaive: eis TO dpos. 


§ 2. Work on Mark (with touches derived from 
the summary in Matthew). 


In the earlier part of this paraphrase of Mk, Lk. is able 
to make considerable use of Mt. 4, 23, 24. The first instance 
of this might easily be overlooked, since it depends on a 
small point of grammatical usage}. 

Although trois caBBacw and nv ddacKxe@v avtovs occur 
in two successive clauses of Mk (1, 21, 22), yet the sense in 
which the two phrases are combined in Lk. 4, 32 is not 
that of Mk, but is derived from Mt. 4, 23 qepsfyer .. 
dudacKwv év Tais cvvaywyais, for it is a statement that 
Jesus made a habit of preaching on Sabbath days (scilicet, 
among other places(?), in synagogues), like that of Mt. 
that Jesus habitually preached in the synagogues (scilicet 
on Sabbaths). Perhaps it was a realisation of the fact that 
on the Sabbath Jesus would not be likely to preach any- 
where except in a synagogue, where a great crowd could 
not find place, that induced Lk. on revision to omit the 
crowd, and so leave avrovs without definite reference. 

1 See Appendix IT, on Luke’s use of the Periphrastic Imperfect 
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(rots caBBacw is in Lk. (though not in Mk, and 
perhaps not in Mt.: see Mt. 12, 1) always plural in 
meaning. When Lk. wishes to date an incident on a 
(single) Sabbath he uses t¢ caBBat@, or TH Huépa TaV 
caBBartov, where ta ca8Bata means “the week.” (Con- 
trast Lk. 6,1 with Mk 2, 23; Mt. 12,1, and Lk. 6, 7 with 
Mk 3, 2, where the use of avtoy shows that a particular 
occasion is meant; dis tod caBBarov Lk. 18, 12, “twice 
for a Sabbath,” i.e. twice a week, is no exception. Lk. 13, 
10, WH would certainly be an exception, but apart from 
other considerations the departure of tots ca8Bacuw here 
from Lk.’s unvarying usage in the gospel and Acts points 
to the rd caBBarty of D and its friends as the true reading.) 
The sense then of Lk. 4, 31 accords with that of Lk. 4, 44 
Kal nv Knpvocwr eis TAS cUVvaywyas THs ‘lovdaias, Lk. 19, 
47 kal Hv SidacKwv TO Kal’ juépav év TO tep@, Lk. 21, 37 
nv Sé Tas huépas ev TO lep@ SiddoKwr, Tas 5é VUKTAS K.T.X. 
The habit of Jesus here referred to is not stated or implied 
by Mk before 1, 39. 

nv Sidackov Lk. 4, 32 is assuredly not the nv dudackwv 
of Mk 1, 22 (=7v 0 Adyos avrov Lk. 4, 32). Lk. never 
accepts a periphrastic imperfect from Mk, The instances 
are: Mk. 10, 22 Lk. 18, 23, Mk 14, 64 Lk. 22, 55, Mk 15 40 
Lk. 23, 49, Mk 15, 48 Lk. 23, 51; to Mk 10, 32, 14, 4 there 
is no Lucan parallel.] 


The second instance of Lk.’s use of Mt. 4, 23, 24 is also 
rather subtle, and may seem fanciful, but I believe it to be 
real. In Mk 1, 23 mention is made of &v@pwos év rvev- 
pats axabapto. Now both awvedua and axaapros are 
current terms of the physician’s art, but the combination 
of the two had not, so far as we know, a technical meaning. 
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It might stand for axa@aptos arp, for oouy Kak, for 
offensive or obstructed breath caused by lung-complaint 
[o Tay TvevpaT@Y TO Twat. Tapias 6 TAcvpov Plato, 
Tim. 700] or for an obsession. Was Jesus dispelling a 
disease with a word, or exorcising a demon? It was not, 
in Lk.’s view, incredible that Jesus should say dipe@Onre 
to a mvevua pvyOHdes, and cure an asthmatic by ordering 
the asthma to be gone. (Cf. éveriunoev TO mupeT@ Kal 
adnkev aithy Lk. 4, 39.) Mk is ambiguous. What is the 
subject of avéxpafev Mk 1, 23? What is the reference of 
avt@ Mk 1, 25? (Was it a first impression that this air@ 
meant T@ mvevpati TO axabdpre that actually suggested 
to Lk. the phrase he uses at Lk. 4, 39?) Moreover the 
reading of D with Old Latin support at Mk 1, 26 «ai 
é&jNOev TO Tredwa TO axdBaptov omapdatas avTov: Kal 
kpakas havy peyarn é&f\Oev am’ avrod is capable of 
meaning that when the mv. axa. was gone the man 
showed his deliverance from it by giving forth a davy 
peyadn (no longer a mvedua apacov). [The masculine 
participles in D may be original, not signs of reflex 
Latinism. Cf. Mk 5, 7 xpakas, 5, 12 Néyovtes, where D 
actually reads eizrévra.| It is therefore a relief to Lk. to 
be able to infer from Mt. 4, 24 darporfouévous that what 
is here in question is a daiucwov. At its first appearance 
Lk. calls it an “unclean daemonic spirit,” rvedpwa Sarpoviov 
.axd0aprov Lk. 4, 33, at Lk. 4, 35 it is simply 76 dacuoror, 
aud there can no longer be any ambiguity in tofs axa- 
Oaprow mvevpaow (Mk 1, 27) Lk. 4, 36. 

At Mk 1, 28 Lk. betrays the influence of Mt. 4, 24 by 
a slight omission. Mk says that Jesus was heard of eés 
bAnv tiv tepiywpov ths Tareraias. Mt. makes the 
bolder statement eis SAnv rHv Xvpiav. Lk. neatly avoids 
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the too little and the too much by omitting Mk’s last 
words. He writes (Lk. 4, 37) cai é&AGev 7) axon avtod 
eis TavTa TOTov THs Tepeyopov, leaving us to define the 
extent of that region for ourselves. 

After copying out in Lk. 4, 38a the substance of Mk 1, 
29, Lk. adopts a slight refinement of language suggested by 
Mt. 4, 24. Instead of saying (with Mk 1, 30) xaréxevto 
mupéacovoa, which means only “she had a temperature,” 
Lk. uses the form nv cuvexopévn TupeT@ peyaro, “she 
was in the grip of a high fever.” ouvéyeo@au in this sense 
is classical (with a general application, not as a technical 
term of medicine) but Lk., in his eight instances of this — 
word, only twice more employs it thus: once with remi- 
niscence of this passage at Acts 28, 8 mupetois xal 
ducevtepim cuvexopevov, and once of fear, Po8@ peyaro 
ouveiyovto Lk. 8, 37, where the peyad again suggests 
reminiscence. (D, it is true, here reads xateyouévyn, a 
stronger expression, “overcome”; but without support, and 
perhaps by inadvertence.) The source of the phrase is 
obviously Mt. 4, 24, Bacavous cuvexopévors. 

[Harnack rashly asserts that “ cvvéyeo@ar is a technical 
term” of medicine (Luke the Physician, Eng. ed., p. 184, 
n. 3). If so, Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato and the Attic 
tragedians and comedians must be regarded as physicians, 
and such afflictions as perplexity, anxiety, fatigue, thirst, 
war, slavery and parental severity enter the category of 
disease. | 

Finally, at the close of this first pair of Marcan miracles, 
and before inserting the general preaching and the call 
from Mt., Lk. gives, from Mt. 4, 24, the effect of Jesus’ 
fame. The words of Mt. are mpoonveyxav avT@ waytas 
Tovs KaKas xovTas ToLKinals vécols...Kal éPepamrevcer 
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avtovs. Lk. paraphases (Lk. 4, 40) aravtes dc0u elyov 
acbevodvtas vorots TotKirals Hyayov avTovs Tpos avTOr, 
0 6¢...€0epamevev [or éOepamevcev NC] adtods. (This 
“and he healed them” is a purely Matthaean ending, 
recurring at Mt. 15, 30 and 21, 14, but never in any other 
gospel, except here.) 

[As we accompany Lk. in his progress through the 
compilation of Lk.,, we shall be brought into contact with 
these sections again. | 

Lk. has now reached the point at which he can resume 
work on Mt., since the ascent eis Td dpos has been over- 
taken in Mk. What stands in Lk.,, up to this point is 
the original state of: 

Lk. 3, 1-9, 166 (éy#)-17, 21, 22; 4, 1-14a (['andevdaiav), 
31-39, 40b (drraytes...€0epamrevev avrovs), 44. A notice of 
the Call of the First Disciples, ending at 5, 10,11; 5, 12-14, 
18—20a (eimrev), 24b (7 @)—-25, (29-32 ?), 33-38 ; 6, 1-11. 

As soon as Lk. examines the context of the avaBacus 
eg TO Opos he perceives that he is not yet able to begin 
working on Mk and Mt. together. Three things appear : 

(1) That the crowd from which Jesus withdrew, 
according to Mt., cannot be identified with the crowd 
which, according to Mk, collected about him after his 
ascent ; but it is extremely natural that, after his chosen 
disciples had come to him—at his own call, as Mk 
relates—a large number of “disciples” in a less strict 
sense should also seek him, 

(2) That Jesus, according to Mk, appointed twelve who 
were to be sent out to minister as teachers and healers. 

(3) That the discourse which follows in Mk, addressed 
to the 6yXos wA«ioros, is quite different from that which 
follows in Mt., addressed to of waOntai adrod. 
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Moreover, whatever Mk may have meant by ro dpos, 
Lk. evidently takes it to mean a mountain, presump- 
tively some particular mountain in the neighbourhood of 
Capernaum. 

These data can hardly be combined otherwise than as 
Lk. combined them: Jesus, avoiding the crowd, ascended 
a lonely hill, where, at his own summons, he was attended 
by disciples only, whom he addressed as disciples; then, 
descending to a place which would accommodate a larger 
audience, he gave a discourse to the multitude. So Lk. 
wrote : 

éyéveto bé év Tals tuépats tavras éFeXOciv adrov eis 
TO dpos' Kal épdynoerv Tors waOnras adTod [réyor...] Kai 
éxreEapevos aro [Tov waOnTtav avTod] dwdexa, Kal KaTa- 
Bas pet adtav, éotn él tomov tedivod: Kal rAHO0s 
modv [ouvayetat Tpdos avTov] amo macns lovdaias Kal 
GrAwv TOewY EANAVOdTwOV aKotcat avTOD Kal iabAvaL 
a0 TOV VocwV avTaV* Kal of dxNOUpEVOL ATO TVEVLAaTwY 
axabaptav éOeparevovto: Kai émapas tos bdOarpors 
avtod eis [avTovs] édeyer.... 

Into this framework the two discourses were to be 
fitted, that from Mt. after Aéywv, that from Mk after 
éXeyev. (The description of the crowd and its desires 
comes from Mt. 4, 24b, 25; the healing implied in one 
clause, and the exorcism narrated in the next, are derived 
from Mt. 4, 23, 24.) 

Before considering the detail of Lk.’s work upon Mt. 
alone, a summary account of it may conveniently be given. 
Lk. either assumes (correctly) that he will find the Marcan 
discourse (the Sower, and sequel) at a later point in Mt., 
or else he is led, somewhere in the progress of this piece 
of work, to search for it and find it. (The assumption would 
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be confirmed as soon as Lk. found that Mt., in Mt. 8, 1 sqq., 
was covering ground already traversed by Mk.) In any 
case Lk. deals now with all of Mt. that precedes the 
Sower, ie. Mt. 5-12. 


§3. Work on Matthew alone. 


First comes the Sermon on the Mount. Lk.’s treat- 
ment of it is governed by four main considerations: 
(1) The discourse is very long in Mt., and on the face 
of it a compilation. It cannot be regarded as a simple 
report of one address. There is therefore no literary 
reason against shortening it by the omission or transfer- 
ence of certain sections. (2) Lk. is desirous, here and 
always, to write «a0eEjs, in a connected and sequential 
manner. (8) The occasion of the address, as Lk. con- 
ceives it, is that Jesus is giving an initial charge to a 
select inner circle of disciples, some of whom, at least, 
are being ordained to a ministry. All that cannot find 
place in such a charge must be passed over or deferred. 
(4) Portions of the Matthaean sermon are meant for Jews 
of Palestine, and presuppose Jewish conditions. For the 
purpose of Lk.’s gospel these are inadmissible. 

After the Sermon Lk. goes consecutively through the 
notices and discourses that follow in Mt. The Marcan 
notices which he has already used are revised in the 
light of the Matthaean version, but left in the places 
which they hold before the Sermon. At the close of 
Lk.’s sequence of Matthaean matter he forms into a 
second sequence as much as possible of the valuable 
matter which his ca@e£js principle has led him to defer. 

The disposition of this matter with relation to Lk.’s 
Marcan transcript was determined by certain parallels 
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existing between passages in this sequence and certain 
Marcan passages which appear after that point in Mk at 
which Lk. has paused for his examination of Mt. A 
decisively important parallel is that of Mk 6, 7 with 


Mt. 10, 1. 
The Sermon, in Lk., ran much as follows: 
Mt. 5,3 Maxdpiot of mrwyol, bts byetépa éotiv 1) Lk. 6, 


6 Bactrela tod Oeod. paxdpios of mewavtes viv, 2% 21 
11 Ott yoptacOncecbe. paxdpiot éote Stay pion- 22 
cwow wbpas of avOpwroi Kai btav adopicwow 
\ > / \ > / \ # € n 
Kal oveidicwowv Kail éxBdrwow TO bvopa byav 
12 @s Tovnpov Evexa Tov viod Tov avOpadmou: ydpnTEe 23 
év éxeivn TH Hhuépa Kal oxiptncate, dtu o piabds 
e A \ > a > al > 
byav rorvs év Tols ovpavois: KaTa Ta avTa 
> / al / e / > lal > \ 

44 €molouy Tots TpopyTats ol TWAaTEpEes aUTMY. GAG 27 
bpiv Aéyw Tois axovovow, ayaTate Tovs éyOpovs 
UMOV, KANBS TroleiTE TOS LTOVELW VMAs, EUAOYE:TE 28 
TOVS KaTapwpuévous vuas, MpocevyedOe UTEp THY 

an A“ 4 : 

396 émnpealovtwy buds, TO TUTTOVTL GE eis THY Tia- 29 

40 Yova Tapéxe avT@ Kal THY GAANY, Kai ato TOD 
aipovros gov TO ipadtiov Kal TOY yYLT@VA Ar) 

/ 

42 KwAvons, tavtTi 8€ aitovyTi ce Sidov, Kal amd 30 
46 TOD alpovTos Ta oa wu) aTralTeL. Kal El ayaTrate 32 
TOvs ayaTavtTas bas, Tola tuav yxdpis éoTiv; 

47 Ka@l yap oi GuapTwAol TOUTO TroLOvaLWW* Kal Ei aya- 33 
Oorroveite Tovs aya0otrotodyTas vas, Tola bpiv 
ydpis é€oTiv; Kai of duaptwrol TodTO TroLodow. 

\ ? n \ > \ e Le) \ bd 
(44b&)45 TANY ayanGte Tos éxOpods tudv Kal dyalo- 35 
a \ By es ¢ 6 id > \ 
mote, Kal écecGe viol ‘Tyriorov, OT avTos 
‘ > 
NpnoTos éoTwv emi TOVS ayapiaTous Kal ToVNpods. 
€ a 
4g ylveoOe oixtippoves Kalws kal o TaTip tuav 36 
> / > / \ / i \ a 
7,1 oixtippwv éotiv. py Kpivere, Wa pn KpiOnTe 370 
L, 5 
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Mt.7,2b.3 @ méTpm petpeite avtipetpnOnoeras bpiv. ti dé Lk. 6, 4 
Brérreis TO Kapdhos ev TO OPOarAue Tod dderpod = 
gov, THv b€ Soxov. Thy ev TO TO ObOadu@ ov 

4  Katavoeis; } was Sivacar éyew TH adEAGw@ 42 
cov, ades exBarw To Kaphos éx Tod opOarpod — 
cov, Kat idov % SoKxds év Ta o@ OPOarpue@ tTr0- 

5 KelTaL; UvmoKpiTa, éxBare mpa@tov Thv SoKov €K 
Tod 6b0arp0od cov, Kai TOTe SiaBrEWers TO Kappos 
éx Tod Od0aryod Tod adeApod cov éxPanreiv. 
&xaotov Sévdpov éx Tod Kaptrod avTOD yiwwcKeTal. 

16 ov yap €& axavOav éxréyovtat oiKa, ovdé ex 44 
17&18 Batov otadvdAiyv tpyyaow. ov yap éotw Sév- 43 
Spov Kadov Trowdy KapTrovs camrpovs, ovdé TdadLW 
21 dévdpov campoyv wowdy Kaptrovs Kadovs. Ti Sé 46 
poe revere Kupie, xvpte, Kai od toveire a réyo; 

24 mas oO épxomevos Tpds me Kal akovwy pov THY 47 
NOywv Kal Tov avTovs, UTodciEm tpiv tive 

éotly bmotost Gods éotiv avOpwr@ oikodopobyTt 48 
oixiav, os éoxarper kal é8abvuvev Kai EOnKev Oepé- 

25 Avoveml THY TéTpaV* TANMUpAS Oé yevouévns Tpoce- 
pn€ev 0 ToTamos TH oiKia éxeivy, Kal ovK taxuoev 
caredoas avTnyv, TEcwEAL@TO yap eri THY TéTpAV. 

26 6°0€ aKkovaas Kal pi) Toinoas Gmolds eoTW av- 49 
Opem@ oixodounoarts oikiay érl THY yhv xwpis 

27. Oeuediov: cuvmpocépntev 0 Totapmos, Kai ouve- 
Teoev, Kal eyéveTo TO PHypa THs oixias éxevns 


/ 


perya. 


It will be observed that the course of thought in this 
discourse is perfectly clear and fluent, and profoundly fit 
for a first address to chosen disciples: “ Blessed are ye in 
your acceptance of the kingdom of God; blessed in your 
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sufferings and persecutions; yet more blessed if ye repay 
your persecutors good for evil; most blessed if ye are 
kind to all men, even in thought. Therefore judge not 
others?, but let each look to his own faults, for by his own 
fruits must each be judged. Fruits are deeds, not profes- 
sions: not they that hail me as Lord, but they that do 
what I teach, are founded on a rock.” 

Almost all the passages in Mt.’s Sermon that Lk. 
absolutely discards are those which are unfitted for a 
writing intended for gentile. readers, namely the pieces 
which criticise the Jewish Law, Mt. 5, 17-20 (but 5, 18, 
perhaps because of its astonishing character, remains at 
least in Lk.’s memory), 5, 21-24, 27-31, 33-38, 43, and those 
that denounce practices peculiar to Jewish cities, Mt. 6, 
2-8, 16-18. Outside these sections and the omitted beati- 
tudes (see below) only nine verses remain ultimately 
unused by Lk., namely 5, 16 and 6, 1, rejected perhaps 
because they present an apparent mutual contradiction ; 
6, 14, 15, which are open to objection as legalistic, and as 
limiting God’s will to forgive; 6, 34, which is superfluous, 
and somewhat odd in its phrasing; 7, 6, which again is 
surprisingly worded; 7, 15, which will not accommodate 
itself to the use Lk. makes of the sequel, and is, when 
isolated, of less value than other sayings of Jesus; and 
7, 19, 20, both members of which have already been used 
by Lk. 

The verses which Lk. is not able to work into his 
sequence, but wishes to use elsewhere, are Mt. 5, 13-15, » 
18 ?, 25, 26, 32; 6, 9-13; 6, 20-33; 7, 7-14, 22, 23. Reference 
to these verses and to Lk.’s version of the Sermon will 


1 A remarkable parallel to this thought occurs in Gal. 6, 1-6. 
5—2 
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show their unfitness for a place init. Lk. takes note of 
these analecta for future use. 


A few observations may be made about the text of the 
Sermon in Lk. In Lk.,, the evangelist seems to have 
retained only two of the general beatitudes, Mt. 5, 3-10. 
The last of these may have been omitted on stylistic 
grounds, as unnecessary in view of Mt. 5, 11, 12; Lk. 6, 
22,23. The three ethical blessings which precede it, and 
the transcript from Ps. 37 at Mt. 5, 5, fall out in order to 
make clear that Jesus (as Lk. conceives) is blessing his 
auditors, the chosen disciples. For a similar reason Lk. 
omitted Mt. 5,4; poverty and hunger might be predicated 
of those hearers of Jesus, but not mourning. [At the 
revision Lk. inserted a modified form of this saying, Lk. 6, 
21b; for tears might be attributed to the disciples, tears 
of deep emotion, but not of grief.] It is possible that the 
change to the second person was not made till the revision, 
for the old Syriac, with old Latin support, gives Lk. 6, 
20b, 21 in the third person. [If so, it was this change 
which made Lk. 6, 21b admissible, in his sense.] Lk.’s 
omission of T@ mvevparte from Mt. 5, 3; Lk. 6, 20) is de- 
termined by his knowledge of the passage on which both 
Mt. 5, 3 and Mt. 5, 4 are founded, Isaiah 61, 1 sq. (see 
Lk. 4, 18, 19), where w7wyois occurs simply, without 7é 
mvevpatt. The change of trav ovpavay into Tod Geod 
[perhaps made first at the revision] is in accordance with 
Lk.’s usual practice. 

In Lk.’s version of Mt. 5,12, at Lk. 6, 23, the true reading 
is probably trots odpavois (so B with Old Latin support) 
instead of r@ ovpave (WH). 

[Lk. uses ovpavos of the sky, ovpavot in a mystic, meta- 
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phorical sense, without connoting any definite physical 
idea. In his usage év rois odpavois means “in the highest 
sense, in the sight of God,” or the like. (With psodds év 
Tois oupavots cf. Oncavpov év tots ovpavots Lk. 12, 33; 
18, 22.) Lk. shrinks from the thought of the sky as the 
dwelling-place of God and his angels, and always alters 
his source to eliminate it. Thus Mk 12, 25 as dyyerou ev 
Tots ovpavois, Mt. 22,30 ws dyyeror Ev TO OVpav@ becomes 
in Lk. 20, 36 iodyyedXor, a coinage ad hoc. Mk 11, 25 o 
maTnp tuav év Tois ovpavois, Mt. 6, 14 o m. b. 0 ovpavios 
and Mk 13, 32 of dyyerou év odpave@, Mt. 24, 36 of a. Tov 
ovpavav are omitted by Lk. altogether. For Mt.’s Baou- 
Aelia TOV ovpavdéy Lk. substitutes Bacirela Tod Oeod. The 
phrase 0 matnp [iudv o| év tots odpavois, or an oblique 
case of the same, occurs at Mt. 5, 45, where Lk. 6, 35 has 
inpiorov, at Mt. 6, 9, where Lk. 11, 2 has wrarep, at Mt. 7, 
11, where Lk. 11, 13 quite turns the sense by writing é& 
ovpavod ddce', at Mt. 7, 21, where for rd OéAnua Tod 
matpos «ou Tod év Tois ovpavois Lk. 6, 46 writes a Aéya, 
and at Mt. 10, 32, 33, where Lk. 12, 8 has éurrpoc ev trav 
ayyéXov Tod Oeod and évotriov Tév a. tr. 8. Moreover the 
phrase at Mt. 5, 16 is omitted by Lk. after 8, 16 and 11, 33, 
6 ovpavios at Mt. 5, 48 is omitted from Lk. 6, 36, and the 
whole clause containing o 7. 6 odpdvios at Mt. 23, 9 is 
omitted from the context of Lk. 11, 43 and 20, 46. (Mt. 5, 
34 and Mt. 6, 1 do not appear in Lk.) Lk. 8, 21 reads rod 
Gc00 [with Mk 3, 35, which is however probably secondary], 
rejecting Tod 7. wou T. év ovpavois written by Mt. 12, 50. 
To Mt. 16, 17; 18, 10, 19 Lk. has no parallels. In fact Lk. 
never accepts either from Mk or from Mt. a phrase which 
represents of ovpavoi as the residence of God. 

1 A spiritualising allusion to Ex. 16, 4, anticipating John 6, 31 sqq. 
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There are however in Lk.’s peculiar matter—apart 
from Lk. 1, 2—two places where ovpavds is used in the 
singular in an especial sense. They are Lk. 15, 7 xapa 
év T@ ovpav@ éotas and Lk. 15, 18, 21 fuaprov eis Tov 
ovpavov. These assimilate themselves with Lk. 11, 13 ¢& 
ovpavod Sdcer mvedua Gyiov, and just as this passage 
accords with Acts 2, 1-4, so Lk. 15, 7 accords with Lk. 2, 
13-15. Lk. must have heard of the gift of the mvedua 
aytov before he heard the Lucan birth-stories, so that 
these several affinities do not contradict the view that 
Lk. 15, 7-9, 11-32 belong to the revision, and not to Lk.,,.| 

The words rots axovovow added by Lk. 6, 27 to Mt. 5, 
44 are a clear sign of secondariness. ‘The imperative 
ayarate would be too abrupt a beginning of the new 
clause: some slight introductory phrase is needed, and 
Lk. takes the Aéyw tpiv of Mt. as the nearest at hand; 
but in Mt. the connotation of dpuiv is determined by éyo 
5é, which is motived by Mt. 5, 43, a passage that drops 
out like Mt. 5, 21, 27, 31 and 38, Lk. therefore displaces 
éyo Sé by adda, and justifies tuiv by Tois axovovow, 
ie. in effect “my disciples.” (Cf. Lk. 10, 16 0 dxovwv 
ipoav éuod axove.) The addition of xada@s «.7.r. 18 
intended to balance the threefold persecution described 
in the beatitude above: tots pscodow corresponds to 
puonocouct, KaTapwpévous to ddopicwow Kal ovedicwcur, 
érnpeatovtwr to éxBarwow TO dvopa buov. 

The suppression of Mt. 5, 41 is a literary improvement, 
since the idea is already better expressed in Mt. 5, 40. 
The form of Mt. 5, 47 is changed at Lk. 6, 33 to accord 
with what precedes: there has been no mention of greeting, 
but love and kind deeds have been successively dwelt on. 

No part of Mt. 6 being suited to this discourse, Lk. 
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contrives an admirable link between Mt. 5, 48 and Mt. 7, 1, 
by placing Mt. 5, 45 immediately before Mt. 5, 48, and 
writing oixtipywov for the less definite rédXevos of Mt. 
(Lk. 6, 36). 

Mt. 7, 12 is passed over, we may suppose, because the 
note here struck is not so high as that already sounded, 
“Love your enemies.” Perhaps the verse was at once 
placed in its present position at Lk. 6, 31, but Lk.’s treat- 
ment of the rest of the omitted passages that he afterwards 
used tells against that supposition. 

An ingenious use is made of Mt. 7, 16-18: a new (but 
certainly legitimate) turn is given to it. Instead of “judge 
men by their works” it is made to say “take care of your 
own works, for they are the real criterion” (Lk. 6, 44, 43), 
[Very possibly Lk. wrote here aad tod Kaprov avrod 
yvooOnoerat, and altered the tense under the influence 
of Mt. 12, 33, when that passage was reached and accom- 
modated to this context. See below, p. 87.] 

Mt. 7, 21 could not be used in its Matthaean form. In 
that form it is closely connected with Mt. 7, 22, 23, which 
refer to “that day,” and are foreign to such a charge as 
Jesus (in Lk.) is here giving. And, beyond that, in con- 
-nexion with those verses Mt. 7, 21 suggests that the 
Parusia will date the beginning of the Baotrcla Trav 
ovpavov, a doctrine which Lk. does not share. (Lk. 17, 
21 idod yap 7» Bacirela Tod Oeod évTos tuav éativ.) Yet 
again the phrase ro OéAnwa tod tatpds pov év Tois 
ovpavois is doubly offensive to Lk. Not only does he 
refuse to regard heaven as God’s home; he never speaks 
of to GéXnpa trod Peod as that which God enjoins or 
desires (namely, righteousness) but always as that which 
God decrees. 
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[Lk. 12, 47 associates itself with Acts 22, 14: the 
distinction is not between knowing what is right or 
wrong and being morally defective, but between knowing 
what the master has decreed, so that one may act mpos 
TO OéAnwa adtod, and being ignorant of that decree. 
Lk. 22, 42 associates itself with Acts 21, 14: in what is 
seen to be inevitable a decree of God is recognised, .to 
which the pious soul must bow: yx) wesOouévouv S€é adrod 
Hovyacapev eitrovtes Tod xupiou To OérXnua yiwwécOw. So 
also Jesus in Lk. 22, 42 is not submitting a vicious im- 
pulse to the power of righteousness, but submitting his 
life to a special decree of God his Father.—Accordingly, 
Lk. will never accept 9éAnua Oeod or the like as a synonym 
for righteousness from Mk or Mt. Mk 3, 35 ro 0.7. 6, 
Mt. 12, 50 to 0. r. watpos pou Tt. év odpavois becomes in 
Lk. 12, 21 tov Aoyorv rod Oeod. Mt. 6, 10b yevnOyra To 
Gérnud cov as év ovpav@ Kal éri ys drops out of the 
Paternoster in Lk. 11, 2, for the plain meaning is “ may 
men become as obedient as angels.” Mt. 18, 14 would 
imply, in Lk.’s sense, a Universalist doctrine, for which 
reason, perhaps, he omits it, and gives another ending to the 
parable, Lk.15,7. Mt. 21, 31 seems cardinal in the section 
Mt. 21, 28-31, so that it is natural enough that this parable 
does not appear (in this form at least)in Lk. Mt. 26, 42 is 
the verse which Lk. has combined with Mk 14, 36; Mt. 26, 39 
in Lk. 22,42: here the word is used in Lk.’s own sense. | 

And, besides, the necessary exclusion of Mt. 7, 22, 23 
from Lk.’s discourse left Mt. 7, 21 in contact with Mt. 7, 24 
mwas ovv baTLs aKovEL pou TOVS AOyoUS TOUTOUS Kai Tote, 
leading on to Mt. 7, 26, was 0 axovwv...cal ut) ToLmv, SO 
that the actual form which Lk. 6, 46 gives to Mt. 7, 21 is 
almost dictated by the context. 
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The Lucan form of Mt. 7, 24-27 betrays its secondariness 
by retaining in Lk. 6, 48 éwi ryv mwétpav from Mt. 7, 24, 
although the antithesis to él tv dupov has vanished ; in 
Lk. the antithesis is between é@nxev Oewédcov and yawpis 
Beweriov. 


_ Lk. recognises Mt. 7, 280, 29 as a piece which he has 
already used (at Lk. 4, 32=Mk 1, 22), but he adopts 
Mt. 7, 28a, which is new, as a transition to the narrative 
that follows. 

Mt. 8, 1-4 however is the first of a series of what may 
conveniently be called A-pieces, that is to say pieces which 
Lk., in his work on Mt., recognises as having already 
found a place in his Marcan paraphrase. These he re- 
touches, in the light of the shorter Matthaean version ; 
but he leaves them where they stand, earlier in Lk..,,. 

Accordingly Lk.’s introduction to the Centurion notice, 
which comes next in Mt., runs thus: kal éyévero été 
éTéhecev TaDTA TA phuata Nar@v HdOEv eis Kadhapvaovp. 

The text of the story itself in Lk.,, seems to have been 
much as follows (the only words which do not occur in 
canonical Lk. in the form here given are marked by 
square brackets): 

[éxarovtapyns Sé tis mpoceNOwv trapexdrer avTov 
éyov Kvpie, 0 mais pou Kaxds eyes Kal wéddreL atroOvy- 
oxew. 0 5€ Inoods elrev aito ’Eyo av Ocpatrevow 
avtov. atrexpiOn dé] 0 éxatovrapyns Néyov avT@ Kupue, 
ovK eipl ixavos iva bd THY oTéynyv mov eicéXOns* GAA 
elmré AOy@ Kal iaOnoeTar 6 Tats pov’ Kal yap éyo avOpw- 
mos eiur vo éEovciay taccomevos, Exwv vr éeuavTov 
oTpatioras, Kal ANéyw TovT@ Ilopevou, Kai tTropeveras, Kai 
ado “Epyou, cai épyetar, kal te SovAM pov Lloinaov 
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TOUTO, Kal Trolel. aKovoas dé TadTa o Incovs eOavpacer, 
Kal otpadels TO axodovOodvts Syr@ elev “Aunv éyo 
bpiv, ovdérote év TO Iopanr ToLravTny TioTwWw evpov. [Kat 
cirev 6 ‘Inaots TO Exatovtapyn “Trraye, as érlatevoas 
yevnOntw co] Kat vrootpéw[as] eis olxov [ev avtH TH 
pa] evplev] Tov acbevodvta [maida] bytaivovta. 

[The version now found in canonical Lk. 7, 1-10 has 
affinities with the .account of Cornelius in Acts 10, 11 
(cf. especially Lk. 7, 3, 5,6 with Acts 10, 2, 4, 5, 22; Acts 
10, 25 may be reminiscent of Lk. 7, 6,7). Probably the 
Cornelius story was already known to Lk. when he ex- 
tended this notice. For it is apparent that it was Lk. 
that extended, not Mt. that abbreviated, the narrative. 
(The story in Mt. presents no difficulty. In Lk. the 
centurion is now made to summon Jesus as far as to his 
door, and then to suggest that Jesus need not enter. The 
reasons given in Lk. 7,6 0-8 would be good reasons for 
not taking the course described in Lk. 7, 3 (améorewnev... 
épwtav avtov bras éXO av Siacdéon Tov Sodrov) but are 
very bad reasons for asking Jesus to come, and denying 
him admittance when he comes. The grotesque sugges- 
tion underlying Lk. 7, 7a is that a greater degree of 
self-esteem is needed to come as a suppliant to Jesus than 
to summon Jesus to come to the suppliant.) 

The language of the additions in Lk. is relatively late: 
faxpav occurs three times in Acts, but only once more in 
the gospel, namely in this same phrase waxpav améyovTos 
in a peculiar parable at Lk. 15, 20; »&iwca in this sense 
and construction is Pauline (cf. 2 Thess. 1, 11) and, though 
used in a comparable way in Acts. 15, 38, the verb does not 
recur in this gospel ; ozrovdaios and o7rovdaias are Pauline, 
and neither recurs in any gospel; 7d é@vos, of the Jews, 
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occurs often in Acts, but in Lk.’s gospel only here and in 
the peculiar verse Lk. 23, 2.] 

I assume that Lk. wrote vrais in copying Mt. 8,6 as in 
Mt. 8, 8 (the SodX0¢ introduced into the later additions, 
perhaps by a suggestion hastily caught from Lk. 7, 8¢, 
was substituted for this zrais, but that in Lk. 7,76 escaped 
notice); that dwoOvyncKey was written in Lk. 7, 2, for 
TeXeuTav in later Lucan (twice in Acts, not elsewhere in 
Lk.) ; and that yu) oxvAXov was a later addition, reminiscent 
of Mk. 5, 35; Lk. 8, 49. 

An extraordinary interest attaches to the Matthaean 
text of Mt. 8,13. It may be best approached by a con- 
sideration of Lk. 7, 10. Why has Lk. substituted this 
verse for the «ai ia0n 6 mais év TH dpa éxeivn of his 
original? What he now says is less incisive, and has no 
obvious advantage over the other notice. We are not 
interested in those mreupOévres, whether they were Soddou 
or giro, but in the centurion himself and his lad. To 
tell us “the lad was healed” or “the master had his faith 
rewarded by seeing the lad restored” would be much 
more natural than to bring in this superfluous reference 
to the messengers. We are led to surmise that this verse 
did not issue as a whole aus einem Gusse. It is an adapta- 
- tion, to the new version of the story, of a verse which 
stood in the old version, and was there admirably in 
place: xal troctpé Was eis [Tov 2] otxov [avtod 2] év adtn 
TH Opa evpev Tov acbevodrta [raida ?] byvaivovta. 

This is distinctively Lucan language. (éysaiver occurs 
also Lk. 5, 31; 15, 27, but never in any other gospel.—avr7 
TH @pa occurs Lk. 2, 38; 10, 21; 12, 12; 20, 19; 24, 33; 
Acts 16, 18; 22, 13; avt# TH jpépa occurs Lk. 13, 31; 
23, 12; 24, 13; avT@ to xaip@ Lk. 13, 1; but none of 
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these phrases occurs in any other gospel.—Even trroorpé- 
dev eis Tov otKov, while it recurs three times in Lk, is not 
used by the other evangelists.) Nevertheless this passage, 
with the addition of o éxatovtapyos, is read by &, C, several 
other uncials and one Old Latin codex in Mt. 8, 13. It is 
so intolerably awkward and superfluous after cal ia@n o 
mais x.7.r. that the pen of a second scribe has struck it 
out, both in & and C; and this accounts for its absence 
from other mss. of the first rank. Nor is this all. An 
equally Lucan (though not so peculiarly Lucan) passage, 
which comes before instead of after the Matthaean phrase 
Kat ian «.7.r., has actually remained a part of the received 
text of Mt.: «ai eizev 0 “Incods tO Exatovtdpyn” Taye, 
@s émictevoas yevnOntw cov. [Here the one unequi- 
vocally Lucan word is éxatovrdpyn, for Mt. uses éxatov- 
tapxos both in this notice and at Mt. 27, 54. Though 
the implication of the words @s émiotevoas x.T.r. is 
characteristic of Lk., it is not peculiar to him. He may 
have inserted it here when, a little later, he found reason 
to omit from his gospel the dvo0 ruddoi notice of Mt. This 
phrase (kata thy tiotw tuav yernOntw bpiv) was then 
saved and attached to this narrative. See below, p. 106.] 

It appears then that the text of Mt. as it stands in N 
is a conflation of two separate and alternative passages 
(after Bpuypos tev ddovtwy). The one reads: 


Wor? AS c a > Laas 4 ? / 
Kat (abn o Traits év TH Wpa Exeivy. 


é 

The other reads : 

\ 3 e./9 a na e Ul Bis & id > / 

kai eirev 0 ‘Inaots Te éExatovtapyn “Trraye, ws éri- 
, 

orevaas yevnOnre cou Kal broatpéwas [o éExatovrapyos| 

p al a a | a 
eis Tov olxov avTovD év avTi TH Opa evpev Tov traida 
brytaivovta. 
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The only explanation of the first seems to be that it 
is the original Matthaean text. Whence came the second 
reading into a very early copy of Mt.? There can be but 
one answer: the language is markedly and distinctively 
Lucan; we know of no third version of the Centurion’s 
Servant; the source must be Lk. But in the revised Lk., 
with the peculiar matter, it is no longer read. ‘It seems 
that we are compelled to infer that the earlier version 
Lk.,,, the gospel based on Mk and Mt. without the peculiar 
additions, not only existed for a term of years (as the 
differences in vocabulary show) before being extended, 
but was circulated so widely that it exerted an influence, 
in the scriptorium, on the text of Mt. 

(It is to be noted that the mention of the Centurion in 
this conclusion was unnecessary in Lk. It became neces- 
sary in Mt. because of the retention of the Matthaean 
ending between the two members of the Lucan ending, 
and was therefore inserted by the scribe in the Matthaean 
form, 6 éxatovtapyos. If it had stood in Lk. we should 
presumptively find it in the form éxatovtapyns, as in the 
preceding clause.—In the revised Lk. the corresponding 
phrase of weupOévtes does not stand before but after ets 
Tov oixov; and in the other occurrences in Lk. doo tp. 
eis Tov olxoy is a solid phrase.) 


Mt. 8, 11, 12 is perceived by Lk. to be intrusive in this 
notice. Hitherto the crowd has been spoken of as eager 
to hear Jesus, and only the Pharisees (Mk 3,6; Lk. 6, 11) 
have been hostile to him. These words are therefore not 
appropriate in an address to the crowd. Lk. reserves 
them among his analecta. 

Mt. 8, 14, 15 is an A-piece (Mk 1, 29-31; Lk. 4, 38, 39), 
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but the additional fact of the general healing, which Mt. 
appends to the wevfepa Livwvos notice at Mt. 8, 16, 17, is 
new. Lk. therefore adds it to his Marcan notice, Lk. 4, 40, 
41a. (He omits, as ill applied, the citation of Isaiah, Mt. 
8,17.) It so happens that Lk. finds already in place in 
his work the equivalent of Mt. 8, 16b, cai mdvtas...é0epa- 
mevoev (see above, p. 61), and he has therefore only to 
add a. paraphrase of Mt. 8, 16a,c. It thus comes about 
that the healing and the exorcism stand in inverted order 
in Mt. and Lk. The note of time, dwias 8é yevowévns in 
Mt., must of necessity come before the Gmavrtes écot x.T.d. 
in Lk. (displacing any copula which already stood there); 
but since Lk. never uses oyeé, dyios or ovia he adopts the 
synonymous phrase dvvovtos dé Tod HrLov. 

Lk. cannot however leave this passage as it now 
stands, for immediately after a notice of a general healing 
at sunset comes a brief statement of a preaching tour 
which Jesus made, and then the story of the Call of 
Simon. Some words of transition are necessary. The 
first words may naturally be yevouévns 5é nyépas. For 
the rest he takes a hint from the next words in Mt. (8, 18), 
which speak of Jesus avoiding a crowd, and another from 
his recollection of that Matthaean summary which was 
recently so much in his thought. Mt. 4, 23 speaks of Jesus 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom in the synagogues 
throughout Galilee. Lk. writes therefore the substance 
of Lk. 4, 42,43. (The language was probably retouched at 
the revision.) 

Lk. proceeds with his transcript of Mt., 8, 18-8, 34, and 
writes for Mt. 9,1 avrds dé éuBas eis mAoiov UrécTpeer, 
kal nAOev eis tiv idiay modv—when he recognises the 
healing of the paralytic as an A-piece (Mk 2, 3-5, 11, 12). 
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This makes clear that 7 (Sia modus is Capernaum, since 
Capernaum is implicitly the scene of the miracle in Mk. 
After the notices which Lk. has introduced between the 
tevOepa Xipwvos and this narrative it is necessary to name 
the city again, so Lk. writes (at the close of the Leper) «at 
nrOev madw eis Kahapvaotp before the beginning of his 
Marcan notice. He not only adds a few Matthaean 
touches to his transcript from Mk, but introduces from 
Mt. the whole episode of the rebuke of the Scribes, 

It is to be observed that avros 8é éuBas eis moto 
tméotpeyev now forms the conclusion of the Gadarene 
notice in Lk.,,. 

The next notice in Mt. is the Call of Matthew. This 
seems to have been one of the places where the copy of 
Mt. which Lk. was using was so badly frayed as to be only 
imperfectly legible. Enough can be made out to reconstruct 
the text so long as each word is a clue to both its neigh- 
bours, but in the cardinal word of the notice, the proper 
name, this source of light necessarily fails. What had been 
partly obliterated was: MAOODAIONAET OMENON 
certain letters and strokes remained: 

A QAIOVAEI'CLICNON 
and Lk. read these thus: AAPAIOYAEYEINONOMati 
"Ardaiov Acveiv must stand for Aeveiy tov tod ’AXdaiov, 
words which Lk., confident of having correctly interpreted 
the damaged writing, inserts in his transcript—thus pro- 
viding a puzzle for future harmonists. _ 

There is nothing to let us know certainly whether the 
next Matthaean notice, of Jesus dining with sinners, was 
alsoin Mk. [Apart from a pair of short inorganic pieces 
inserted in Mk 2, 15, 16, noav yap...avT@ and éru éoBieu... 
TeXwvev, and the citation in Mt. 9, 13a, all absent from 
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Lk., the text of Mt. and Mk as we have the gospels is 
almost the same. The only word common to Mk and Lk. 
and absent from Mt., cataxeio@as, is used by the two (1) in 
different clauses, (2) in different forms, (3) with different 
references, and is also a Marcan and a Lucan word, very 
naturally employed in this context.] If it was in Mk, the 
notice of the call of “Levi” in Mt. must have given Lk. 
the impression that the meal was in Levi's house, not (as 
Mk seems to say) in that of Jesus. In any case the 
attachment of the whole incident by Mt. to the nar- 
rative of the paralytic might have led Lk. to insert it 
here, in his Marcan paraphrase, Lk. 5, 27-32. If Mk 2, 
15-17 was in Lk.’s copy of Mk, it was only the short notice 
of the call that was transferred, in order to explain the 
notice that follows. 

Mt. 9, 14-17 is also an A-piece. 

The whole story of the ruler’s daughter, with the episode 
of the yur atiuoppoodca, Mt. 9, 18-26, is now transcribed. 
At the beginning of this piece, again, Lk. seems to have 
found difficulty in the text of Mt., and to have been led by 
his success in the “Levi” passage into the supposition 
that here also a proper name was to be supplied. The 
seven letters in Mt. between dpywv and édAdev, namely 
EICTIPOC, had become ‘ICI POC. By adding a cross-stroke 
to the C (suggested, perhaps, as Lk.’s interpretation of | as 
A may also have been, by chance marks in the papyrus) 
Lk. obtains the ending -€1POC, and reconstructs I[AEIPOC. 
[The dvopare “Idecpos of Mk is a “ western non-interpola- 
tion.”—-Dr Cheyne (Zncy. Bib. ad voc.) regards this name 
as “certainly...the spontaneous invention of a pious and 
poetic imagination.” But it is not made out that early 
Christians were in the habit of inventing appropriate 
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Hebrew names for the persons that figure in gospel 
stories. A much more probable origin for such a name is 
a simple mis-reading, prompted by recollection of a well- 
known O.T. name. The original of this Jairus seems to be 
Jair the son of Manasseh. | 

At the close of the story Lk. adopts Mt. 9, 26 in the form: 
kal pnun €EnrOev Kad’ GANS THs Teptyx@pou epi avTod. 

Lk. next accepts, no doubt, the notice of the two 
blind men, Mt. 9, 27-31, that of the dumb demoniac, Mt. 9, 
32, 33, and that of the general preaching, Mt. 9, 35. This 
is a repetition of Mt. 4, 23, which Lk. has already used at 
Lk. 4, 32. He now varies the language a little, while 
retaining the whole substance of Lk. 4, 32, and writes: «al 
autos édidackey év tails cvvaywyais avtav, SoEatopevos 
tro mavtav. [The avrov refers to the déyAoz of Mt. 9, 33. 
The d0€afopevos x.7.X. SORrOROn ES to the é£emAnocorto 
K.T.r. of Lk, 4, 32.] 

Mt. 9, 36 is rejected, perhaps on internal grounds. It 
may have seemed strange to Lk. that at a time when 
Jesus, with great acceptance, is preaching in all the 
synagogues throughout Galilee, and the crowds are eager 
to hear him, they should be likened to sheep without 
a shepherd, and called éoxvApmévor kal épsppévor. 

But he accepts the next piece, Mt. 9, 37, 38, which 
likens them to a field ripe for reaping, and calling for 
more reapers. 

Lk. accepts Mt. 10, 1, 5a, the mission to which the 
piece just mentioned is a prelude, in the form: cuva- 
Aeadmevos S€ Tos Swdexa ESwxev avTois Svvamw Kal 
éfouciay émi mavra ta Saimovia Kat vooous Oepareveu, 
Kal aréotetAev avTovs Knpvace THY Baciielayv Tod Beod 
Kat idoOat. Kai elev Tpos avTovs’ 

L. 6 
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If Lk. found here in Mt. the names of the Twelve 
he doubtless transferred them at once to the notice of 
their appointment (Lk. 6, 13=Mk 3, 14). In any case 
the insertion of Lk. 6, 14-17 was evidently made in a 
passage not intended at first to enclose it, and involves 
a very long parenthesis, and a very clumsy sentence 
(rpocepovncev Tovs pabntas avTov Kal éxdeEdpevos 
[46 words] xai xataBas pet aitav éorn x.7.d.). But 
the lists in all three evangelists have important points 
of difference. If Lk. adopted Mt.’s list at first, it was 
altered at the revision. 

From the charge itself Lk. rejects the opening 
passage, Mt. 10, 5b, 6, and substitutes for it the words 
of Mt. 10, 16a, with which Mt. 10, 6 is certainly incon- 
sistent. If the particularism of Mt. 10, 5b, 6 had not 
been offensive to Lk. himself it could nevertheless have 
found no place in a writing intended for gentiles. The 
change of exordium makes both v. 7 and v. 8 unfit 
to hold the next place. Lk. continues therefore with 
Mt. 10,9,10@; recasts Mt. 10, 10b-13, and adds that; finds 
a place for Mt. 10, 8 and 10, 7; and then, in order, accepts 
Mt. 10, 14,15. He has thus used the whole of Mt. 10, 7-16. 

The prophetic passages that follow in Mt. evidently 
have regard to another, a later, state of things than that 
of Jesus’ Galilean ministry, and the mission of the 
Twelve, even though Mt. 10, 23, 24 seem to assign them 
to that period, and to promise an early Parusia. Those 
two verses therefore cannot be used by Lk. Mt. 10, 21, 
22 are also rejected, since the idea expressed is in better 
place at Mt. 10, 36,36. Lk. also fails to use Mt. 10, 39 
(perhaps because the word-play offended his taste) and 
Mt. 10, 41, 42 (perhaps because the blessing is not pro- 
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nounced upon kindness, but upon good deeds towards 
prophets, saints and disciples. Lk.’s own “sentiment,” 
as Renan calls it, is rather that of the Good Samaritan). 
But all the rest, in the sections into which its internal 
affinities reduce it, Lk. adds to his analecta for future use: 
namely Mt. 10, 17-20; Mt. 10, 24, 25; Mt. 10, 26-33; 
Mt. 10, 34-36; Mt. 10, 37, 38. 

The slight changes introduced by Lk. into Mt. 10, 
7-15 are literary. A little redistribution (Mt. 10, 11a and ¢ 
are dispersed ; 10,116 drops out) distinguishes the mode of 
dealing with a house from that of a city. ju krnonobe 
xpuaov unde dpyvpov unde yarxov eis Tas Covas tuav is 
compressed into uw Baorafere Baddavtiov (just as, later, 
Lk. compresses the pu) eis THhv Covny yarxov of Mk into 
NTE apyuplor). 

At the close of the discourse, and immediately before 
the embassy of John, Mt. says that Jesus weréBn éxeibev 
to teach and preach in the cities adra@v, which must mean 
“of the disciples.” Perhaps the state of Lk.’s copy of 
Mt. lead him to read petéS8noav. Possibly he found 
peTéBn, but thought it a mistake. Since Mt. distinctly 
states that Jesus amréorerev the Twelve, charging them 
in the words just ended, it is safe to infer that the 
disciples, at the close of the charge, went forth to preach. 
So Lk. writes: éepyopuevor 5é Sufpyovto Kata Tas Kopas 
evayyertfouevor Kab Oepamrevovtes TavTayod. 

Next follows (Mt. 11, 2-19) the embassy sent by 
John, and the reply and occasional discourse. Lk. adopts 
it all, except Mt. 11, 12-14, and the appended tag 


1 Lk. omits év r@ deopornpio, Mt. 11, 2, because no explanation 
of the phrase has yet been reached in Mk or Mt. The little addition 
at Lk. 3, 19 was motived later by Mk 6, 17 or Mt. 14, 3. 


6—2 
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Mt. 11, 15. In Mt. % Bacidcia is something which John 
as well as Jesus preached (contrast Mt. 3,2 with Lk, 3, 3): 
John is Elias, the last of the prophets, and the violence 
which is being done to the kingdom by ruffians is 
exemplified by the reception accorded to John and to 
Jesus. Mt. at 8, 12 applies the phrase viol ths Bact- 
rNetas to the Jews; Lk. writes simply “you.” The 
kingdom, in fact, to Mt. is Jewish, the natural con- 
summation of the law and the prophets. . But to Lk. 
vowos and Bacureia are antithetical terms. Mt. 11, 11 
will harmonise with either conception, but Mt. 11, 12-14, 
as it stands, and in its Matthaean context, will not accord 
with Lk.’s doctrine of the kingdom. Hence he omits it 
here, and in the form in which he uses it elsewhere the 
sense is changed. vacrai and dapmdfovew disappear, 
Buvaferas is used in a new voice, force and construction, 
and where it stood in Mt. we have the utterly different 
word evayyeAiferar. The bold metaphor that is so 
familiar to Christian thought is due to Lk., and cannot 
_be read into Mt. without a disregard of his context. 

Mt. 11, 12, with a change, is added to Lk.’s analecta. 

Lk. accepts and transcribes Mt. 11, 20-27. 

Lk. does not accept Mt. 11, 28-30. Not only does he 
omit it from this context, where it is hardly in place, but 
he finds no place for it in his gospel. The meaning cannot 
have offended him, since he adopts Mt. 23,4 at Lk. 11, 
46b. Probably he disliked this application of the word 
fuyos. (Cf. Gal. 5,1 and Acts 15,10.) The stress which 
has been laid on this omission is partly due to the 
pathetic fallacy. How could Lk. foresee the use that 
would be made of this text in post-Lutheran days, when 
dedTe mpos we became an invitation to accept, by an act 
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of faith, the redemptive work of Christ, and medoptic- 
pévot came to mean “loaded with a sense of guilt” ? 

Mt. 12, 1-14 is an A-piece. The appended passage 
Mt. 12, 15-21 consists chiefly (vv. 17-21) of a not too 
apposite citation of Isaiah, which Lk. disregards. There 
is also a reference to crowds following Jesus, which Lk. 
need not take over, since he already has several notices 
of the kind in that part of his gospel. But there is in 
Mt. 12, 16 a new fact: «at émetiunoe adtois iva pr 
gdavepov avtov toimowow. As it stands in Mt., where 
the allusion of avro?s is to many who followed Jesus, and 
were all healed, it is paradoxical. But Lk. takes it to 
refer to demoniacs, who (Mk 1, 24; Lk. 4, 34) knew Jesus 
for what he was. Lk. accordingly adds a short note to 
his own notice at Lk. 4, 41 (from Mt. 8, 16) cal émitipav 
oux ela avTa danreiv, OTs Bdecay Tov Xpiotov avrov 
elvac’. Mt. 12, 11, 12, foreign to Mk, is enrolled among 
Lk.’s analecta. 

Coming next, Mt. 12, 22, to the healing of a blind and 
dumb demoniac, Lk. identifies the incident with that 
which he has already taken from Mt. 9, 32, 33. He there- 
fore removes what he has already written from its place 
between the two blind men and the general healing (see 
above, p. 81) and inserts it here as his preface to the 
“ Beelzebub” section which follows in Mt.: «ai jv éx- 
Badreov Satpoviov Kkodov’ éyévero Sé tod Saipoviou 
éEeXOovTos ehadnoev 0 Kwdos. Kal eOavpacay of dynot. 
(The sequence in the earlier passage is now: the Ruler’s 
daughter, cai dyn €&HdAOev «.7.r., the two blind men, 

1 § Xpuords so used appears in Mt. a little earlier(Mt. 11,2). Apart 


from the birth-stories this is the first employment of the title in 
Mt. and in Lk. (since 3, 15 is one of Lk.’s revisionary touches). 
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Kal avTos édidackev...U70 tavtwev, “the labourers are 
few.”) 

Looking forward in Mt., Lk. sees that the actual reply 
of Jesus to the charge of black magic extends to v. 37. 
It contains the sayings concerning (1) the divided king- 
dom, Mt. 12, 25, 26; (2) the dilemma, Mt. 12, 27, 28; (3) the 
strong man, Mt. 12, 29; (4) not with me, against me, 
Mt. 12, 30; (5) blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, Mt. 12, 
31, 32; (6) Sévdpov xarov Kai dévdpov campov, Mt. 12, 
33-35 ; (7) words the criterion, Mt. 12, 36, 37. Then comes, 
incidentally, a demand for a sign from heaven, Mt. 12, 38, 
and Jesus resumes his discourse: he refuses the sign 
asked for, but speaks of “the sign of Jonah,” and of the 
queen of the south, Mt. 12, 39-42, and then prophesies 
against the evil yevea, applying to it a figure of the 
return of exorcised demons, Mt. 12, 43-45. Immediately 
follows the incident leading to the saying tis éorw 1 
untnp pov; Mt. 12, 46-50. On the same day Jesus went 
out of the house to the seaside, a crowd followed, and he 
addressed them from a boat, Mt. 13, 1,2. The discourse 
here given is the Sower discourse, which is the limit of 
Lk.’s work on Mt. alone. 

Now according to Mt. all the sayings in Mt. 12, 22-50 
belong to one occasion, and indeed one address, and Lk. 
thinks it would be well to give that address, as far as 
possible, without a break. It will be necessary, at the 
end, to mention the occasion of the idod 4 uxtnp pov 
saying, but the rest can be brought together easily, by 
moving forward to the beginning the notice in Mt. 12,. 38, 
the demand for a heavenly sign: all the more easily 
because the speech will be shortened by omissions. Lk, 
does not accept Mt. 12, 36, 37, Xoysa which seem to say 
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“God judges men only by their speech.” Mt. 12, 33-35 
will also fall out, as a doublet of Mt. 7, 16-18, already 
used in the Sermon. [Seeking to place every piece most 
fitly Lk. avoids doublets. All the doublets in Lk. are 
either (1) short gnomic sayings, such as may be repeated, 
or (2) pieces accepted from Mt. before Lk. came on their 
similars in Mk, and of such a kind that neither sequence 
would tolerate their omission.] Accordingly Lk. employs 
the converse of his procedure with Mt. 9, 32 sqq. and 12, 
22 sqq. He looks back to his transcript of Mt. 7, 16-18 
- and adds a paraphrase of Mt. 12, 35, 34b (Lk. 6, 45). 

The remainder of the discourse passages he arranges 
in this order: Mt. 12 (22-24, 38), 25-30, 43-45, 39-42. The 
inversion helps his xa@e&js principle. Jesus’ critics 
charge him with diabolic powers, and demand a celestial 
sign for his acquittal. Jesus defends himself against the 
charge, laments that the perversity of this yeved prevents 
his lastingly cleansing it from unclean spirits, denounces 
the lust for a sign as itself a token of that perversity, 
and refuses the sign demanded. 

[évOvunors in the N.T. means Wahn, what one 
“weens” (almost “ fancy’’), and is used with a touch of 
contempt (Mt. 9, 4; 12, 25; Acts 17, 29; Heb. 4, 12); here 
it refers to the notion that Jesus was leagued with 
Beelzebub. Lk.’s dcavonpara includes the intention to 
demand a sign.—For Lk.’s qwimres to represent ov 
otadynoeta, in Mt. 12, 25 cf. Rom. 14, 4 Kupio ornxes 
% twimte. There may be a sub-reminiscence of Mt. 7, 27. 
—éru is probably to be read (Lk. 11, 18) in Lk.’s little 
addition to Mt. 12, 26 (against ri in &), for this verse 
seems to have been the model of the interpolator of Mk 
at Mk 3, 30, where the motive is clearly the same that 
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underlies trois viois Trav avOpmHrav.—sbaxtir for mvev- 
pats in Mt. 12, 28 is a finely implied reference to 
Ex. 8, 19: Jesus, working with divine power amid a 
perverse race, is to the Jews what Moses was to the 
Egyptians—The transformation (Lk. 11, 21, 22) of 
Mt. 12, 29, belongs to Lk.,,. (ca@wmdopévos, cxidrov, érre- 
moiOev ppf. do not recur in N.T. dcadcdovar recurs once 
in Lk.’s Marcan transcript Lk. 18, 22, once in Acts, once 
in John. avordia is only used elsewhere in Eph. 6, 
11, 13. ta tbrdpyovra av’tod, with the genitive, is a clear 
sign of Lk.’s earliest style: cf. Lk. 12, 33, 44: contrast 
Lk. 8, 3; 12, 15; Acts 4, 32. In Lk. 16, 1 the text is 
defective in B, but should doubtless read avt@.) The 
motive of the change in Lk. (as in the interpolator of 
Mk) was to avoid the idea of binding a strong man before 
making a way into his house. It seems strange, too, to 
Lk. that Beelzebub should be called “the strong,” and 
no word be added to indicate that Jesus is still stronger. 
The metaphor of an ioyupotepos, who disarms the toyv- 
pos and redeems and restores his spoils, meets both 
difficulties—Mt. 12, 31, 32 is rather surprisingly placed. 
The Marcan interpolator was led both to modify and to 
explain it (Mk 3, 28-30). Lk. enrolls it among his 
analecta as a remarkable Xoyov, not suited to this con- 
text.—Mt. 12, 34a@ must go with the words to introduce 
which it has been inserted, Mt. 12, 36, 37X—Of Lk.’s 
version of Mt. 12, 39, 40 it is usual to say, “it is the more 
intelligible and intelligent, therefore the more primitive.” 
The contrary view might be urged with equal justification 
—that is to say, with none, for such facile, summary 
judgments cannot be justified. The genesis of Lk.’s 
variations becomes clear when we realise what he is doing. 
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The explanation in Mt. 12, 40 of the saying in Mt. 12, 39 
is (1) inept in this passage, for it makes Jesus promise | 
a sign while in the act of refusing it; (2) offensive in 
itself, since Lk.’s own account (and every other account) 
of the Resurrection of Jesus is at variance with it. But 
Lk. had not far to seek for the true meaning of the on- 
petov “lwva, which must be no such onpeliov as the yevea 
movnpa demanded. Mt. 12, 41 gives the clue: the words 
of Jesus bring their own ratification. Jesus will not give 
a sign, because he is a sign. Lk. makes this clear in 
a most concise and telling sentence (Lk. 11, 30). Nuvevei- 
Tais and th yeved tavtn come from Mt. 12, 41.—The 
position of Lk. 11, 32, the fact that it has already been 
used by Lk., and its omission by D and (apparently) by 
the Old Latin version, show that it should be classed with 
the “ Western non-interpolations. ” | 


Mt. does not clearly indicate the scene of the saying 
“Behold my mother and my brethren.” The last clear 
date of place, Mt. 12, 9, is the interior of a synagogue; 
but the tore of Mt. 12, 22 may vaguely denote the beginning 
of a new narrative, not connected with what precedes, and 
the nature of this passage implies that Jesus was in the 
open air. Now the idov 1 wnrnp notice begins: éts avrot 
ANadobyros Tols dxAos, and ends: €v TH Huépa exeivy 
éEeAOav “Inoods THs oixias «.7.r. Lk. has therefore to 
choose whether the incident shall be placed in a building 
or under the sky—in other words whether é&m Mt. 12, 46 
shall mean “out of doors” or “on the fringe of the crowd 
of listeners.” He definitely decides on the latter inter- 
pretation, and makes it clear in: kal ov« 7dvvavro 
cuvtuyelv avT@ dia Tov dydov. Since the word é&w must 
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not be used until its meaning is unambiguous, Lk. trans- 
poses the eiorynkeoay Ew Cntobytes avT@ Aadjaoa of Mt.; 
it is inserted later by the device of expanding T@ Aéyorts 
avT@ into a clause: amnyyéAn 5¢ adt@ ‘H pntnp cov kai 
of addekhoi cov éEatynkaciv Ew Entovvtés oe. The 
graphic force of Mt. 12, 49, with the gesture and ‘do, 
is compressed by Lk. into the single word ovro. 

[The first interpolator of Mk also adopted this Lucan 
setting. But a second interpolator tried to harmonise Mt. 
and Lk. by writing Mk 3, 19), 20a Kal épyeras eis olxov 
Kal ouvépyeTar Tad dyXos.| 


Lk. has now worked through the chapters of Mt., 5 to 
12, which seem to stand between the avaBaars eis TO dpos 
and the parable of the Sower, and most of the matter 
which he can use at all is already set forth caOe&As. Messi 
facta spicilegium venire oportet. He has still to deal with 
his analecta. These are: Mt. 5, 13-15, 18? 25, 26. 32; 
6, 9-13. 20-33; 7, 7-14. 22, 23; 8, 11, 12; 10, 17-20; 10, 24-38; 
11, 12 (modified); 12, 11, 12. 31, 32. 

Divided into sections, according to the sense, they are: 
Mt. 5, 13a. 5, 130. 5, 14a. 5, 140. 5, 15. 5, 18. 5, 25, 26. 5, 32. 
6, 9-13. 6, 20, 21. 6, 22, 23. 6, 24. 6, 25-33. 7, 7-11. 7, 12. 
7, 13, 14+ 7, 22, 23 + 8, 11, 12. 10, 17-20. 10, 24, 25. 10, 26-33. 
10, 34-36. 10, 37, 38. 11, 12. 12, 11, 12. 12, 31, 32. | 

Of these Lk. rejects Mt. 5, 13a, 14a, as rather violent 
editorial devices of Mt., to work into his Sermon to disciples 
the logia Mt. 5, 13b, 15. Lk. also fails to use Mt. 5, 14), 
either because he did not value it, or because he found no 
fit place for it. . 

Of the rest, a number are isolated logia, which must 
if possible be attached severally to suitable contexts, but 
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will not form a sequence. These are the pieces from Mt. 5 
at the beginning, the pieces from Mt. 11 and 12 at the 
end, and Mt. 6, 24; 7, 12; 10, 24, 25. 

There remain, more continuous and tractable passages : 
Mt. 6, 9-13, 6, 20, 21, 6, 22, 23, 6, 25-33, 7, 7-11, 7, 13, 14, 22, 23, 
8, 11, 12, 10, 17-20, 10, 26-33, 10, 34-36, 10, 37, 38. 

Surveying this matter Lk. observes : 

(1) That Mt. 7, 13, 14, 22, 235 8, 11, 12, three distinct 
but consecutive analecta, by a happy accident make good 
continuous sense as they stand. (Enter the narrow gate, 
which many seek in vain: yea many shall claim in that 
day, and be rejected. Then, when they see so many 
entering, shall be lamentation.) 

(2) That Mt. 7, 7-11 makes a good sequel to Mt. 6, 9-13 
(both about prayer). 

(3) That in the passage, which in Mt. is continuous, 
Mt. 6, 20-33: Mt. 6, 20, 21 (heavenly treasure) has no 
obvious connexion with Mt. 6, 22, 23 (the lamp of the 
body), but forms an excellent sequel to 6,33 (seek first the 
kingdom). 

(4) That the sequence Mt. 7, 13, 14, 22, 23, 8, 11, 12 
which, by transposition of Mt. 7, 7-11, now stands next to 
Mt. 6, 21, is hardly there in place; but acquires extra- 
ordinary force if it is interposed between Mt. 10, 34-36 
(I bring not peace, but division) and Mt. 10, 37, 38 (whoso 
loveth his father or mother more than me). 

(5) That Mt. 6, 25-33 + 6, 20, 21 cannot be continued 
by Mt. 10, 17-20, with which it now stands in contact 
(when carried before judges, fear not, the Holy Spirit 
will prompt you) nor by the next section, Mt. 10, 26-33 
(encouragements to bold preaching), but that it has some 
far-off affinity with Mt. 10, 34-36 (no peace on earth); the 
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beginning of Mt. 6, 25-33 + 6, 20, 21 however, 7) wepiuvare, 
can hardly follow Mt. 10, 33 (whosoever shall deny me) 
but can well succeed Mt. 10, 20 (uH pepimvionte Tras 
evmnte), and this passage Mt. 10, 17-20 can just as well 
follow as precede Mt. 10, 26-33. ; 

(6) That this arrangement, leaving Mt. 6, 22, 23 in 
contact with Mt. 10, 26-33, will make an excellent joining 
(let your whole body be full of light: no hidden thing 
but shall be revealed). 

Lk. therefore redistributes his matter on this plan; 
that is to say, he brings forward Mt. 7, 7-11 to follow 
Mt. 6, 9-13; transposing Mt. 10, 17, 20 and 10, 26-33 he 
transfers to a place after them Mt. 6, 25-33 and 6, 20, 21; 
and the sequence Mt. 7, 13, 14, 22, 23, 8, 11, 12 is inserted 
between Mt. 10, 36 and 10, 37. | 

This forms, however, not one sequence, but two. 
There is no internal link between Mt. 7, 11 and Mt. 6, 22. 
But if the prayer-sequence Mt. 6, 9-13, 7, 7-11 be for 
the moment disregarded, the second sequence will fall 
admirably into place as a continuation of the last speech 
of Jesus in the completed part of Lk.,,—the sign of Jonah, 
“a greater than Solomon is here.” The course of thought 
“T give no sign because I am a sign; let your eye be 
single, and ye shall see” could not be bettered. When 
this attachment is made it is natural to seek a place 
somewhat earlier for the prayer-sequence. Lk. finds 
a very happy nexus after Mt. 11, 27. Jesus addresses 
his Father, ¢£ouporoyotpai oor, rdrep, Kipie Tod ovpavod 
kal THS Yhs...val, 0 matynp, Ste odTws evdoKia éyévero 
éumpoobév cov. Then in words which seem to be at 
once words of praise, of reflection and of exposition he 
speaks of the relation of the Son to the Father, and of 
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the revelation of the Father through the Son. Where 
else should the next words be set—“ when ye pray, say 
“Father’” ? 

So that the earlier sequence is inserted just before, 
and the later sequence just after (in continuation of) 
the section beginning with the healing of the dumb 
demoniac, and the charge of black magic. 

(The sequence of Matthaean matter from Mt. 11, 25 
onwards is as follows: Mt. 11, 25-27, 6, 9-13, 7, 7-11; 
12, 22-24, 38, 25-30, 43-45, 39-42, 6, 22, 23, 10, 26-33, 10, 17-20, 
6, 25-33, 20, 21, 10, 34-36, 7, 13, 14, 22, 23, 8, 11, 12, 10, 37, 38. 
These pieces still maintain their order in canonical Lk., 
though the sequence has been dislocated by the inser- 
tion of two whole Matthaean sequences, Lk. 11, 39-52 
and 12, 39-46, many small Matthaean pieces and many 
pieces of Lk.’s peculiar matter. Some of this expansion 
happened already in the progress of Lk.,,; the rest at the 
revision.) 

Having arranged the longer passages Lk. next seeks 
to find a niche in their sequence for his shorter analecta, 
to wit Mt.5,13; 5,15; 5,18; 5,25,26; 5,32; 11,12; 12,11, 12; 
12, 31, 32 and also for three fragments detached in the 
recent process of articulation, 6, 24; 7, 12 and 10, 24, 25a. 
In this attempt he is admirably successful. All the eleven 
pieces except three are either digested into the sequence 
or appended to it; for two of the three he finds places in 
the Sermon. 

Mt. 5, 15 is placed at the beginning of the consecutive 
piece last constructed, that is before Mt. 6, 22 and after 
Mt. 12, 42. The suggestion for this attachment lay in 
the word Avxvos, and the repetition of this word, with 
the asyndeton, gives to Lk. 11, 31-34 a beautiful effect 
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of indignant rhetoric. (Jesus is himself the Avyvos of 
Mt. 5, 15; Lk. 11, 33, as he is the sign, and the wdeZov 
Loroua@vos. The verse is a defence of his public ministry 
of word and deed. But the next verse replies to the 
unspoken repudiation of him by the Pharisees. “No light 
to you? Nay, what light can any lamp give to the eye 
that sees not ?”) | 

The terrible text Mt. 12, 31, 32, compressed into a 
briefer form, is placed between Mt. 10, 33 and Mt. 10, 18 
(at Lk. 12, 10)—that is, between a verse which speaks 
of denying the Son of Man, and one that speaks of the 
work of the Holy Spirit. 

Mt. 5, 25, 26 (agree with thine sdvartary) is most 
ingeniously set between Mt. 10, 34-36 (not peace but 
division) and Mt. 7, 13 (strive to enter through the narrow 
gate). Subsequent insertions have obscured the motive 
for this placing (Lk. 12, 58, 59). 

Mt. 5, 13; 6, 24; 11, 12; 5, 18 and 5, 32 are all added 
together, in this order, at the end of the sequence; so 
that the chain of meaning runs: He that followeth me 
not cannot be my disciple; what is salt without its savour ? 
None can serve two masters. The law and the prophets 
till John: thence onward the kingdom of God. But no 
whit of the law can fail. He that divorceth and marrieth 
is an adulterer.—If any links in this chain seem especially 
weak they are those which unite the last piece with the 
last but one, and the last but one with its predecessor. 
It so happens, however, that these three verses still stand 
in juxtaposition in canonical Lk. (16, 16—-18).—The original 
attachment of Mt. 6, 24 and Mt. 11, 12 is very interesting: 
the two masters were the law and the kingdom, or Moses 
and Jesus. Evidently Lk. omitted the additional clause 
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ov dtvacbe Oe@ Sovrevew Kal papwva, but did not feel 
quite easy in mind about its rejection, and brought it in 
again at the revision when he inserted Lk. 16, 1-8; or 
perhaps when he inserted (in Lk.,, ?) the reminiscence of 
Mt. 25, 21 which stands as Lk. 16, 10-12. 

(Mt. 12, 11, 12 also stands in canonical Lk. 14, 5, 
carefully paraphrased, in the body of this sequence: but 
only by accident. It has no connexion with the preceding 
or succeeding verse of the now dislocated sequence, but 
forms part of a peculiar notice, modelled on Mk 38, 1 sqq. ; 
Mt. 12, 9 sqq., inserted at the revision. | 

Mt. 7, 12 was placed in the Sermon between Mt. 5, 42 
and Mt. 5, 46 (at Lk. 6, 31), where it is spiritually in place, 
but certainly disturbs the close connexion between 
Lk. 6, 30 and 6, 32. 

Mt. 10, 24, 25a is also rather hard to connect either 
with the verse that follows, Mt. 7, 3, in whose stead it 
took the first place in a section, or with the verse 
Mt. 15, 14b which was subsequently put in front of it. 
The inherent idea in all three verses which justifies their 
collocation is the rebuke of spiritual arrogance or pre- 
sumption. ! 


Lk. has now disposed all his analecta in the long piece 
of ordered writing which paraphrases all that he adopts 
from Mt. 5-12. But in so doing he has displaced one 
notice, Mt. 12, 46-50, “my mother and my brethren.” In 
order to get a better sequence he had removed Mt. 12, 38 
to the beginning, and this notice to the end, of the 
Beelzebub and sign discourse. But now, by joining 
Mt. 5, 15; 6, 22, 23 to Mt. 12, 42, he has extended the 
discourse, to the exclusion of the notice. A new place 
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must be found for it. Lk. seems to have been in some 
little perplexity about this notice. Mt. unambiguously 
dates it on the day of the Beelzebub discourse, and it 
must be given as an episode in an open-air address, so 
that the suitable places for it are few. On the one hand 
it is open to Lk. to place it exactly as in Mt., that is after 
Mt. 12, 45; Lk. 11, 26; but this will derange the plan on 
which Lk. acted in moving forward Mt. 12, 38, that of 
uniting the Beelzebub discourse with the sign of Jonah 
discourse. On the other hand a break can be made after 
the first few verses added to the discourse, Mt. 5, 13; 
6, 22, 23; this also will disturb a sequence, but not 
destructively. In either case a new introduction will 
have to be added to the matter immediately following: 
the most natural will be a brief allusion to the thronging 
crowd. 

Lk. seems actually to have inserted the notice in both 
places. Being compelled to-do so in one or other of them, 
and disliking the dislocation which it caused in each, he 
probably wrote it experimentally in the two, and deferred 
his decision of the question which should be struck out. 
He made use in each of the Matthaean introductory data 
(re adtov Aadodvtos Mt. 12, 46, éyévero Sé ev TH AEyewv 
avrov tadta Lk. 11, 27, év 5é r@ AaAHoas Lk. 11, 37) and 
makes the same kind of transition to discourse at the end 
of the notice (rdv dé dyAwv érrapoifouévwr HpEaTo Neveu 
Lk. 11, 29, éy ois émicvvayPercav Tév pvpiadwy Tod 
dyAov...npEato rAéyerv Lk. 12, 1). The second member 
of each of these pairs has probably been varied at the 
revision. [The only other examples of év T@ Aéyerv avTov 
or the like in Lk. are at Lk. 8, 49, parallel to Mk, and 
22,47 parallel to Mk and Mt. At Lk. 22, 60 étz XaXodvTos 
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avtod is not read in the Syriae, and was probably absent 
from Lk.,,; in any case it is merely an emphasising of the 
mapayphuwa which represents the evOvs of Mk and Mt. 
At 13, 17 and 24, 36, peculiar matter, the phrases are not 
comparable with this—The nearest parallel to the two 
transition pieces is Lk. 5, 1, éyévero 8€ év T@ Tov byrov 
émixetoOat avt@, which was written, as will appear, almost 
immediately afterwards. | 


All that Lk. now has to do before proceeding with his 
work on Mk and Mt. conjointly is to make attachments 
at the beginning and at the end of his long transcript 
from Mt. Both of these occasion some difficulty. Lk.’s 
original plan of dating what he took from Mt. on the 
mountain top, and: the Sower discourse a little lower on 
the hill side, on a plateau (see pp. 62, 63) has become 
impossible, for the Matthaean matter has extended far 
beyond the Sermon, and the scene has changed several 
times. The crowd at Mk 4, 1 can no longer be associated 
with the Sermon in any way. But a crowd had been 
mentiuned by Mt. 4, 25 before the Sermon, and Mt.’s 
wording was really the basis of Lk.’s language in the 
intended introduction to the Sower discourse. A few 
strokes of the pen transform that introduction accordingly, 
and attach it, as a whole, to the Sermon. Lk. strikes out 
Aéyov, changes amd tév paOntav avtod to an’ avrar, 
strikes out ovvdyetas mpos avtov, makes the converse 
substitution of ef¢ Ttods pwaOnrds for eis avrovs, and all 
is effected. Except for a few later revisionary touches, 
and the list of apostles, Lk. 6, 12-20 stands as we now 
read it. 

At the other end of the Matthaean paraphrase, where 

L. 7 
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it is to be attached to the Sower passage, there is a 
difficulty arising out of the discrepancy of date in Mk 
and Mt. Mk places the discourse on “the mountain.” 
Mt. says that it was spoken from a boat near the sea- 
shore. The one point in which they are agreed is the 
presence of a large crowd. This, then, is all that Lk. 
can adopt. He writes: cuvidvtos [or cuvedOovtos D] 
dé 6yXov TodXod, and, with a wistful reminiscence of his 
lost introduction, cal tév Kata Todw érreTopevopévv 
mpos avtTov, and proceeds to the parable. 

What then is he to do with the picturesque detail 
given by Mt.? Lk. assumes that it is historical, but 
wrongly placed. Casting about for the true position of 
this piece, he remembers the Call of Simon, also recorded 
by Mt. Surely Simon and the others must have heard 
Jesus, before they obeyed that abrupt Sedre dmicw pov! 
Jesus preached from the very boat of the man who was 
to become his chief disciple. The idea captivates him. 
Under the influence of recent writing, Lk. 11, 29 and 
Lk. 12, 1, he pens the phrase éyévero 5é év T@ TOv SyXov 
érixetobar avt@, and adds that Jesus stood by the Lake, 
and entered one of the boats, and preached. (The wording 
of the whole notice was no doubt retouched at the revision, 
when the miracle was added.) 


[Many points of interest appear in the form which 
Lk. gives to his Matthaean matter. A few of these must 
here suffice. It should always be remembered that Lk. 
used his pen very freely at the revision, so that we cannot 
always ascertain the original state of this matter in 
Lk... 

It is often argued that Matthaean passages omitted 
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by Lk. must have been unknown to him. (This argument 
is used even by critics who hold that the “ Great Omission ” 
in Mk lay before Lk.) It may therefore be well to point 
out that Mt. 6, 5-8 was certainly known to Lk., though it 
does not find a place in his text. (Mt. 6,7, 8 however is 
read by D, probably from Lk.,,.) The érav mpocevynabe 
héyere of Lk. 11, 2 is a combination of Stay mpocevynabe 
Mt. 6, 3 and obras ody mpocevyerbe ipeis Mt. 6, 9, a 
deferred apodosis which presupposes Mt. 6, 5-8. 

The omissions which Lk., primarily or ultimately, 
made from Mt.’s version of the Paternoster are of a routine 
character, and give no countenance to the theory that 
Lk.’s version, because it is shorter, must be the more 
primitive. Lk. never uses phrases which (1) seem to 
represent the sky as God’s dwelling-place (see above, 
pp. 68-70; Lk.’s simple rarep holds a relation which-we 
have observed to the warep of Lk. 10, 21, the o matyp of 
Lk. 10, 21, 22, which in Lk.,, almost immediately preceded 
the Paternoster); (2) take 0éAnua Oeod as the divine 
desire for righteousness (see above, pp. 71, 72); (8) or 
allude to 6 mrovnpos. (Lk.’s earlier word is 6 da80A0s— 
five times in the Temptation, once in the Interpretation 
of the Sower; in one Marco-Matthaean passage (Mt. 12, 26, 
Marcan interpolator 3, 26; Lk. 11, 18) he accepts from Mt. 
Satavas, which is also his word in the peculiar matter. 
It is easy to understand that Lk. shrank from writing pioas 
Has amo Tod SiaBodov.) 

The alterations which Lk. made are of a quasi- 
exegetical kind: 7d xa@’ #puépav for onpepov (which is 
precisely the same in intention as the A.V. “daily” for 
émiovatov), Tas awaptias for dpeAjpata (to exclude the 
idea of remission of duties), and the assertion kai yap 

7—2 
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avTot adiowey Travti opeidovts piv for a less clear but 
equivalent phrase. 

The last part of Lk.’s version of Mt. 6, 22, 23, as we 
have it at Lk. 11, 35, 36, is clearly corrupt. The corrup- 
tion probably goes back as far as Lk. 11, 35, for oxomes 
ovv un with éoriv is very suspicious. In 11, 36 dAov ws 
for omnino ut is unexampled, and the sense is at once 
turbid and vapid. Two things seem to appear: (1) the 
text has not been reached by mere error, but contains a 
scribe’s conjecture ; (2) the scribe must have had a half- 
obliterated text before him, and in that text he must have 
read aotpa7ry. 

I suggest that Lk., at the revision, seeking to find a 
place for the logion now at Lk. 10, 18, was first attracted 
to this context, which speaks of a contrast of darkness and 
light. The é£oveia rod oxdtovs (Lk. 22, 53, cf. 22, 3) is 
Satan (cf. Acts 26, 18 Tod émiotpéwas amd oKoTovs eis 
gas kai THs éEovovas Tod Yatava émi tov Oeov). An 
obliterated verse already stood in the place immediately 
after Lk.’s version of Mt. 6, 23, namely a transition which 
he had made, while experimentally working on this 
Matthaean sequence, from Td oda cov oxotesvoy to p> 
pepivate TH Wuxp vpar...wndé TO coOpate vuov. It 
may well have run: e ody TO cdma cov érov dwrewvor, 
pn eyov pépos TL okoTEWwor, éotiv Pwrewy Kai 4 Wvyx7) 
gov. Between the lines of this erased verse Lk. wrote, it 
is suggested, the logion: €0edpouv tov Latavav ws actpa- 
anv é€k TOU ovpavod Tecdvta—and then, finding a better 
place for it, erased this also. Some scribe who copied 
Lk.’s own manuscript (the original ms. of Lk.,,, used 
again by Lk. in his revision) took the obliteration to be 
the result of accident, and tried to read it all as a 
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connected piece. Under his care the -€C T-PQTEIN- 
becomes éoras dwresvdyv, the -O-N- of é@eapovv becomes 
drov, the -C-TAN- of Saravadv makes ws drav (éTav occurs 
above), a misreading of the remnants of YYXHCOY sug- 
gests Avyvos (which occurs twice, and Avyviav once, above), 
and these with aorpamyn make out: gota: darevvov ddov 
os brav [0] Avyvos [TH] aotparn—. How could he fail 
to conjecture for a close dwrify ce? In some such way, 
with the aid of the “ fall as lightning” logion, the corrup- 
tion may be explained. 

As for oxdzes odv py, that looks like a misreading of 
the ef odv which precedes the rd has év col cxdTos éotiv in 
Mt., and presumptively at first in Lk. It may be that this 
piece (= Mt. 6, 23, c) was itself obliterated to make room 
for the (subsequently unnecessary’) ef ody TO capa link. 

Professor Schmiedel ingeniously suggests that mvedua 
aytov in Lk.’s version of Mt. 7, 10 (at Lk. 11, 13) is a 
corruption of mav aya@oyv through mva ayafov to mva 
aytov. But (1) Lk. never does so use wéyv distributive with 
a neuter adjective (Schmiedel’s reference to James 1, 17 
is good for matter only, not for construction) and (2) Lk. 
refers to the wvedua adyvov more than any other evan- 
gelist. It is intelligible that he should in this passage 
avoid making Jesus seem to regard temporal welfare as a 
sign of a son of God. 

In Lk.’s version of Mt. 10, 27 (Lk. 12, 3) we seem to 
see a trace of the poor state of his ms. of Mt. The words 
év TH oxotia elmate év T® Pwti correspond literatim in 
both gospels. If Lk. could not read the preceding 6 Aéyw 
tiv of Mt. he would naturally take elzare as aorist in- 
dicative, and shape his sentence accordingly. At his 


1 See pp. 90—93. 
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revision, if not earlier, he might bring the parallel saying 
that follows into congruity with this. (dv6’ dv seems to 
be later Lucan. It means ‘inasmuch as,’ not ‘ wherefore,’ 
which is a mistake in our English version. The sense is, 
“Every secret thing shall be revealed: since even what 
you whisper in the darkness in inner chambers shall be 
proclaimed and heard on the house-top.’) 

Two little changes in numbers, in Lk.’s versions of 
Mt. 10, 29 and 35 (Lk. 12,6 and 52, 53), have also led to 
ingenious conjectures. But a simple explanation applies 
to each. In Mt. 10,29 «al év adtdéy x.7.d. is, when applied 
to two objects only, a slightly ludicrous form of speech. 
Lk.’s wévte (followed by docapiwy Svo, for what else 
could he have written?) avoids that defect. His substi- 
tute for od meceitat...dvev is also an improvement. The 
tpeis and the dvo introduced by Lk. into Mt. 10, 35 are, 
on the one hand, the elders, warnp Kai pajtnp Kai TrevOepa, 
and on the other hand the juniors, vids cai Ovyatnp, who 
is also v¥udyn. (One might almost suppose that Lk. had 
some particular family in mind, where a young Christian 
married couple lived with the wife’s mother and both 
parents of the husband. The continuation of Micah’s 
prophecy is dropped, since its wording is too strong for 
the case thought of, and for a similar reason wdyazpap is 
softened to d:apepiopor.) | 


§ 4. Work on Mark and Matthew. 


When Lk., after completing and attaching his Matthaean 
sequence, began to work once more on Mk and Mt. to- 
gether (Mk 4, Mt. 13) he very soon discovered a fact 
which led to important changes in his gospel. On reaching 
Mk 4, 25, which is the end of the first section (a parable, 
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the disciples’ question about its meaning, and Jesus’ reply, 
ending in a few gnomic utterances) Lk. finds that Mk’s 
next section (Mk 4, 35 sqq.) has already been paraphrased 
by him in his Mattbaean sequence. This is the first of 
three pieces which may conveniently be called B-pieces— 
those which Lk. found in Mt., and transcribed from Mt., 
before he found them in Mk: to wit, Mk 4, 35-5, 17; Mk 
5, 22-43 (these two are practically continuous in Mk, being 
cemented by a continuation of the first piece, Mk 5, 18-20) ; 
and Mk 6, 7-11... The consequences of Lk.’s recognition 
of these pieces are as follows: 

(1) Since Mk’s narrative is the chronological back- 
bone of Lk.’s compilation, these B-pieces must be de- 
tached from the Matthaean sequence, and inserted in their 
Marcan contexts. 

(2) So far as possible all narrative notices that are 
dated either by Mk or Mt. before these notices must stand 
before them also in Lk., and 

(3) Notices dated by either evangelist after these 
notices must stand after them in Lk. 

The first results of Lk.’s application of these three 
principles of working were as follows: 

(1) Lk. detached these passages from his Matthaean 
sequence', but not quite cleanly. Some fringe of 
Matthaean matter clung to each. At the end of the first 
piece, after «ai jpwtnoev avtov...amedOeiv an’ avtar, 
PdBo yap peydd@ ouvetyovto = Mt. 8, 34) Kal...avrov 
mapexddecav Strws petaBy aro tov opiwvy avtdv Lk 
carried over also avtos 5é éuBas eis wrotov bréctpe Wer 
(or an earlier form of this phrase) = Mt. 9, 1a (the other 
half of this verse in Mt, has already been attached to the 

1 See however below, pp. 107, 110. 
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A-piece Mt. 9,1 bsqq.; Mk 2,3sqq. See above, pp. 78, 79) 
Kal éuBas eis mrotov Sierrépacev. 

[This opens an interesting question. Is it not a very 
striking coincidence that canonical Mk 5, 18 should read 
kai éuBaivovtos avtov eis To mAotov? If this stood in 
original Mk, and was the source of Mt.’s verse 9, 1a, how 
eame Mt. to omit the notice Mk 5, 18-20, and to attach 
his verse to quite another notice, the healing of a para- 
lytic? The coincidence and the omission, taken together, 
speak for the absence of this passage from original Mk. 
How then did it creep in? Clearly from Lk. 8, 37-39. 
But how, in that case, did this notice get into Lk.? Lk. 
cannot have invented it while compiling Lk... He must 
have had some real or fancied source for it, and it must 
have been added at the revision. For this speaks also the 
fact that Lk. 8, 40 sounds like an immediate continuation 
of Lk. 8, 376: avros 8é éuBas eis troiov bréorpewev’ 
éyéveto 5é év TO Drroctpévat...amodéEacOat avtov Tov 
éyAov. (This was inserted to prepare for the crowd which 
appears in Mk’s narrative, but not in Mt.’s, of the yuvy 
aipoppoovea, and has led to a secondary insertion in Mk.) 
Can we point to any possible origin for this Lucan 
passage ?—I suggest that it arose, at the revision, from a 
partial deciphering by Lk. of an obliterated passage which 
followed in his own manuscript, namely the A-piece that 
follows in Mt. Lk. seems to have copied this out without 
identifying it, at first, with the much shorter notice 
Mk 2,3 sqq. When he realised its character he chose to 
enlarge his Marcan notice, rather than to cut out and sew 
in what he had written in the Matthaean transcript. This 
last he obliterated, somewhat imperfectly, and naturally 
continued his transcript on the clean papyrus beyond 
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the obliteration. When Lk. transferred his B-pieces he had 
no earlier version written, so he found it simpler to cut them 
out and sew them in than to rewrite them. (The sewing 
could be done by a servant!) This piece was cut off at 
the end of the obliterated piece, before the beginning of 
the next notice. (Lk. was acting as any other person 
would naturally have acted.) But since the whole piece 
was also sewn in just as it was, through mischance or 
carelessness or laziness, or for convenience of handling a 
bigger piece of papyrus, when it met Lk.’s eye again at 
the revision he did not recollect the nature of this 
partially legible passage, but took it for a passage adopted 
by himself, and accidentally defaced. Now that passage 
was Lk, 5, 18-25, which contains mropevovu eis Tov otKdv cov, 
a phrase that occurs (D reads ropevou, B irdatpede) at 
Lk. 8, 39 and (on either reading) nowhere else in Lk. 
This is followed by an amAGev as in Lk. 8, 39 b, and 
So€atwy tov Oeov, for which cf. that verse again. The 
faint remainder of mwapanXeAvpévos may have suggested 
éEernrvGer (-A-AY-); elvat cdv av’t@ may be the ghost of 
Ocivas adrov: amédvaev [dé] avtov Aéywv could be the 
result of a misreading of mapadedupévm col éyo 
(A-EAY-EN).—It is to be observed that diunyod dca cou 
éroinoev seems reminiscent of Lk. 9, 10 dunynoavro aire 
dca éroinaav (SunyetcOaz occurs nowhere else in Lk.); that 
xara with the accusative of place, not distributive, only 
recurs in peculiar matter (Lk. 10, 4b, 32, 33; 15, 14); that ad’ 
ov é&eAnO00er Ta Satpova is reminiscent of the peculiar 
notice Lk. 8,2 ag’ 7s Satpoma érra éEedAnrAvVOe; and that 
in Mk éuBaivey recurs four times in non-Lucan pieces 
only ; that daswovicGeis is unique in this gospel, and seems 


1 Or to preserve the necessary breadth. 
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to come from the preceding verse in Lk. (not Mk); that 
this da:uovieGeis (Lk. 8, 36) is Lk.’s only employment of 
the verb SamoviferPar, and belongs apparently to the 
revision, since the “‘ Western” Mss. read Aeyiov; and that 
mpos Tovs covs introduces an idiom foreign to Mk, though 
not unknown in Lk. (ef. 6, 30; 15, 31; 16, 12, and not quite 
comparable 15, 31; 22, 42).] 

The second B-piece (Mt. 9, 18-25 = Mk 5, 22-43) carried 
with it to its place in Lk.’s Marcan parallel a much larger 
amount of Matthaean matter. The comment at the close, 
kal pin é&nrOev nal’ rns THs wepuy@pou epi avTod, 
naturally went with the notice. And it is also necessary 
to take with it two notices which Mt. dates by it, the 
healing of two blind men who followed Jesus trapayovrt 
exeiOev, and (after the now omitted miracle Mt. 9, 32, 33, 
see above, p. 81), the general preaching in synagogues, Kai 
avtos édidacKkey év Tais cvvaywyais avtaév, SoEafouevos 
vo mavtwv. (By anticipation it may be said that when 
Lk. reached the passage Mk 10, 46 sqq.; Mt. 22, 29 sqq. he 
identified Mt. 9, 27-31 with the miracle there recorded, 
and, rejecting Mt.’s dualism, struck this passage out, and 
followed Mk in the Marcan context. Cf. in the earlier 
and the later Matthaean notice: nxoNovOnoav avT@ with 
nKorovenoev avto, Svo tudrot in both, A€éyouTes and 
érénoov nuas vidos Aaveid in both, 7yatTo trav of0adpav 
avtav in both, nvedyPnoav avtav of 6P0armoi with iva 
avovryeow. -of dd0arpol xuov.—The phrase xara 7p 
miotw tpov yevnOntw ipiv is however not repeated in 
the later Matthaean passage, though an equivalent saying 
is recorded in Mk and accepted by Lk. It was perhaps 
the belief that Jesus had once uttered a blessing in this 
form, though Mt. had mistaken the occasion, that led Lk. 
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to insert ws émiatevoas yevnOntrw cov in the Centurion 
notice in Lk.,,. See above, p. 76.—In consequence of the 
removal of this notice the Matthaean piece which stood 
after the Ruler’s daughter in Lk. was reduced to cal dnun 
éEnrOev cal brns THs Teptxy@pou Trept avTod: Kal avTos €di- 
Sackey éy Tais cuvaywyais avTtav, So-alouevos UTOTaVTOV.) 

The third B-piece, Mt. 10, 5-14 = Mk 6, 7-111, seems to 
have taken with it Mt. 11, 1, the conclusion to Mt.’s 
missionary charge: but Lk. either found it half-erased, or 
adapted it, so that in Lk. 9,6 it refers also to the disciples, 
not to Jesus alone. 

(2) The narratives dated by Mt. or Mk before the 
B-pieces Mk 4, 35; 5, 43 are already, by the omission of 
the A-pieces from Lk.’s Matthaean transcript, in proper 
place. But one notice will nevertheless require to be 
considered under this rule, as will shortly appear. 

(3) Notices dated after these narratives must not. 
come in before them. This affects every narrative in the 
Matthaean sequence after the Centurion, and every dis- 
course after the Sermon. Even Mt. 8, 19-22, attached by 
Mt. to the first B-piece, must, since Mk does not recognise 
it there, and has not yet recorded it, be regarded as a 
later event. Thus the Matthaean sequence is inevitably 
cut in two after Mt. 8,13. All the rest must be detached, 
and held in waiting for a fit point of insertion in Mk. 

This involves however among other things the in- 
definite postponement of Mt. 12, 46-50, “my mother and 
my brethren,” which Mt. definitely dates on the same day 
as the Sower discourse. A way must be found to avoid 
such a mishap. It is impossible to insert it before the 
Sower, after the Centurion, since the proper setting cannot. 

1 See below, p. 110. 
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there be found or made; nor can it be put after the long 
connected narrative that begins at Mk 4, 35, since the 
evening of the day has already been reached when it 
begins; so that the only possible place, which is at the 
same time an appropriate place, is between the Sower and 
the Storm. Lk. therefore strikes out that passage where 
he has written it after Mt. 6, 22, 23, and inserts it after his 
parallel to Mk 4, 25. He is the more encouraged to do 
this in that the AvVyvos verse from Mt. 5, 15, which had 
almost immediately preceded it in its last position, and 
also the verse from Mt. 10, 26, ovdév S¢ cuveexadruppévor, 
which had immediately followed it, are both included just 
above in the Marcan conclusion to the Sower discourse. 
(It is not said in Lk. or Mt., and almost certainly not in 
original Mk, that Jesus was alone with his disciples during 
the second part of the discourse: so that the ovviovtos 
éyXov modXod of Lk. 8, 4 still holds good for Lk. 8, 19.) 
Still, Lk. does not feel justified in transferring his intro- 
ductory év 6é t@ Aadfoas from what is now Lk. 11, 37, 
and applying it to an utterance to which it did not, in his 
original, refer. Nor is the end-link (now Lk. 12, 1) 
necessary or suitable to the new situation of the notice. 
Both were left therefore in their original places, which 
they still hold. 

Now it would seem that in striking out the notice at 
one place, and inserting it at another, Lk. forgot that he 
had left it provisionally in two places. Or else Lk. was 
still in two minds about it: should he give it in a place 
determined by Mt.’s date, or following the significant 
utterance to which Mt. had attached it, “ the first shall be 
last” ? In any case he seems still to have let it stand in 
two places. Only at the revision did he displace one of 
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these by the milder rebuke of Lk. 11, 27, 28. (yevodr is 
decisive. It is distinctively later Lucan. In the gospel 
it only occurs at the peculiar insertion 3, 18 and here. In 
Acts it is frequent.) 

The only other important transposition may also be 
anticipated here. The place which Lk. chooses for the 
attachment of the rest of his Matthaean sequence is his 
parallel to Mk 10, 1 (immediately after Mk 9, 40), Mt. 19, 1. 
Up to that point there is no opportune occasion for it. 
Mk is connected and continuous. Here however a journey 
to Jerusalem gives a setting not unlike the vague trepufjryerv 
Si8doxwv Kai Oeparrevov, which is the setting of the 
Matthaean matter in Mt. 5-12. When Jerusalem has 
once been reached many of the notices will be excluded. 
Hence Lk. is led to make at this point his second Great 
Insertion. But already at Mk 6, 16; Mt. 14, 2 Lk. has 
read that John was dead. Therefore the notice from Mt. 
11, 2-11, 16-19 that refers to John as still alive must be 
removed to an earlier context. It cannot well be intro- 
duced into the Marcan narrative, nor is there a place for 
it within the earlier part of the Matthaean sequence, 
which consists only of the Sermon and the Centurion. It 
must be placed, then, between the Matthaean transcript 
and the resumed Marco-Matthaean parallel—after Mt. 8, 
5-10, 13 and before Mk 4, Mt.18. To that place, after the 
Centurion, it is accordingly removed. 

The removal leaves in place: Mt. 10, 15, 40; 11, 20-27. 
Now 11, 20 has a strange effect when it follows the mis- 
sionary charge without a break. It had better be omitted. 
10, 15 is identical with 11, 24, now only a few verses away. 
It is better to combine the two, since 11, 21-23 can as well 
follow 11, 24 as precede it. Lk. therefore rearranges this 
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part of his Matthaean sequence: Mt. 10, 15 (11, 24); 11, 
21-23; 10, 40; 11, 25-27. In this order it still stands 
(Lk. 10, 12-16, 21, 22. Lk. 10, 17-20 came in at’ the 
revision.) 


In his progress through the Marco-Matthaean parallel, 
Lk. takes note of Mt. 18, 16, 17 as non-Marcan: and at 
once finds a place for it at the end of his main Matthaean 
sequence, before the interruption of Matthaean order made 
by the insertion of the prayer-passages; that is to say, 
after Mt. 11, 27, where Mt. 13, 16, 17 is admirably in place, 
but somewhat obscures the connexion between Mt. 11, 
25-27 and Mt. 6, 9 sqq. The citation of Isaiah, Mt. 13, 
14, 15, impressed itself upon his mind, for he uses it with 
dramatic effect at the close of Acts. Mt. 13, 31-33 also 
found a home in the second Great Insertion, in the 
deferred part of the Matthaean transcript, Sequence (e), 
for that became a receptacle for most of Lk.’s analecta 
from Mt. in his subsequent work, and also for much of his 
peculiar matter. 

Lk.’s transcript of the Nazareth notice, Mk 6,1; Mt. 
13, 53 and onwards, may be presumed in Lk.,,, where it 
occupied its Marcan position, to have also preserved a 
form much more like that of Lk.’s sources than that which 
it has in canonical Lk. 

Strictly speaking Mk 6, 7-11 is not a true B-piece, 
since it is only the transcript of Mt. 10, 1, 5@ that is 
transferred through identification with Mk 6, 7, whereas 
Mt. 10, 50-8 have been rejected, and Mt. 10, 9-11 keep 
their place in the Matthaean sequence, while a new 
parallel is found for Mk 6, 8-11. But the transference 
of Mt. 10, 1, 5a to the beginning, and of Mt. 11,1 to the 
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end of this short discourse, serves to show that Lk. really 
identified this mission with that recorded in Mt. 10; and 
since this becomes the first mission, Lk. was constrained 
to alter his preface to the Matthaean missionary discourse, 
now standing so much later in his gospel, in a sense which 
revealed it as a second mission. The actual wording of 
Lk. 10, 1 as we now have it must date only from the 
revision, when Lk. ventured upon much bolder deviations 
from the Marco-Matthaean representation than he used 
in Lk.,- 

A remarkable feature in the text of Lk. 9, 10 makes it 
clear that in Lk. 9, 10, 11 he was relying on Mt. alone, and 
that here also the copy of Mt. which he used was damaged. 
The words épnyov rorov kat idiav must have stood at the 
foot of a column, so that the lower part of the letters had 
disappeared, and the e of épyov was also illegible. Thus 

EPHMONTOTIONKATIAIAN 
becoming = PUTA MTOTFONIKATIAIAN 
was read as BH CAI TIOAIKAA M leading to the 
conjecture BHOCAIAATTOAINKAAOYMENHN 
which Lk. inverts into 7oAw KaXoupévny BnOoada, 

(The upper part of a P is easily misread as B, that of 

N as Al or Al, and that of O as C. When once BH-CAI 


TIOAI had been reached BnOcaida wodv was an easy 
conjecture.) 


CHAPTER IV 


THE INSERTION OF LUKES PECULIAR MATTER 
AT THE REVISION’ 


We have now followed Lk. in his work on Mk and Mt. 
up to the Great Omission. 

At the Revision everything that is not yet accounted 
for in Canonical Luke came in. The result, in the 
Matthaean sequences, was a dislocation of context in 
many places, but very little disturbance of order. 

In the Marcan matter so far considered the chief 
change was the removal of the Nazareth notice from its 
Marcan context. The cause of this change lay perhaps 
in Lk.’s desire to begin the Galilean ministry of Jesus, in 
the city after which he was named, with an experience 
that showed in little the fate that was to befall him in 
his career at large. The excuse or occasion for the trans- 
ference of the notice was furnished by the words of Mt. 
4, 13, copied in Lk.,,: dveywopnoev eis rHv Tarevraiav, Kai 
Kkataditrav THY Nalapa av catexnoev eis Kadapvaovp. 
Jesus was at Nazareth before he was at Capernaum. 

Lk. struck out the words that follow TaXeAa/ay, and 
inserted instead an actual account of Jesus preaching at 
Nazareth, followed by «ai xarHrOev eis Kadapvaovp. 


1 See Chapter 11. § 3. 
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The Nazareth episode, in Lk.,,, followed the B-piece 
on the Ruler’s daughter, to which, as we have seen (pp. 81, 
85, 107) there clung the Matthaean words xal npn 
é&prAOev Kal SANS THs weprywpou tepl avTod: Kal avTos 
édidacKkev év Tais cuvaywyais avtav, SoEalouevos wd 
TAVTOD. 

These words, then, stand immediately before the 
Nazareth notice, to which they form an admirable intro- 
duction, and they are transferred along with it to the new 
context. 


CONCLUSION 


A sufficient example of the application of my hypo- 
thesis has now been given to illustrate the way in which 
it works. 

I submit that 

(1) It explains the extent and nature of the coin- 
cidences of Mt. and Lk. against Mk in the Triple Tradition 
better than any other theory. [Neither Corrected Mark 
nor the chance outcome of a common literary habit will 
explain, for instance, the fact that Lk. writes d¢, against 
«ai in Mk, in every case where Mt. uses a dating phrase 
(rote, €v éxelvn TH Opa, Ett avTod AadodvTos or the like), 
sixteen in all. So far as I can see, only two hypotheses 
will explain it: (1) that some fine literary sense in Mt. 
and also in Lk. led to the selection of all these sixteen 
xais in Mk for displacement by some other word, and 
that in each case Mt. felt impelled to supply a date, and 
Lk. a 5€; (2) that Lk. was acquainted with Mt. or Mt. 
with Lk. And of these two explanations the former 
involves, beyond all measure, the greater improbability. 
No other hypothesis will explain the fact that eiZzrev, 
elmay occurs in corresponding places in Mt. and Lk. in 
the Triple Tradition not only more often, but propor- 
tionately more often, than in corresponding places in Lk. 
and Mk. (Lk. accepts efzrev from Mk seventeen times out 
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of twenty-six occurrences. In Mt. there are forty-eight 
occurrences, and thirty-six coincidences with Lk.) “ Cor- 
rected Mk” will not explain why Lk. prefers this word 
when introduced by the Corrector to the same word when 
used by Mk, and allowed by the Corrector to stand. Nor 
will an appeal to chance explain it: rather such an appeal 
will raise this fact to the marvellous. The fact however is 
there to be explained; and I humbly submit that it is 
not disposed of by decreeing that the criticism which calls 
attention to it shall be considered unsound.] 

(2) My hypothesis explains, quite as well as the 
Q theory, the presence in Mt. and Lk. of so much common 
non-Marcan matter. 

(3) It explains, as the Q theory cannot explain, the 
phenomena of order in which this matter appears in Mt. 
and Lk.: both those of agreement in order, and those of 
variation in order. 

(4) It explains, as no other hypothesis yet put forward 
can explain, the disposition of this matter with relation to 
the Marcan matter in Lk. To take, for instance, the last 
fact mentioned in my exposition of Lk.’s work, the present 
state of Lk. 4, 14-17. This is seen to grow most naturally 
out of the conditions of Lk.’s work, as my hypothesis con- 
ceives them. I do not know how else it can be explained. 

(5) It explains, en passant, many little features in 
the text of Lk. which, on any other theory, remain unex- 
plained. These are to be found passim in my exposition. 


APPENDIX I 
COMPARISON OF THE A- AND B-PIECES IN LUKE 


The A-pieces consist of the notices of the healing of 
Peter’s wife’s mother, the cleansing of a leper and curing 
of a paralytic, and the disputes about fasting and the 
Sabbath. So far as these are parallel both to Mt. and to 
original Mk they comprise: Lk. 4, 38, 39; 5, 12-14, 18-20, 
24b, 26; and 5, 33-6, 11. 


The B-pieces consist of the stilling of the storm, the 
demoniac and the swine, and the healing of the ruler’s 
daughter with the episode of the yvvy aipoppooica. 
Roughly speaking they comprise: Lk. 8, 22-37a, and 
8, 41-56. 


On my theory the A-pieces were taken by Lk. from 
Mk, and afterwards retouched with the help of Mt.; the 
B-pieces were taken by Lk. from Mt. and afterwards very 
considerably altered and extended in the light of Mk’s 
version. On any other theory all these pieces are simply 
pieces of Lk. whose sole source was Mk, and their coinci- 
dences.with Mt. are all to be explained in the same way 
—by “Corrected Mark,” or accidental similarity of style 
between Mt. and Lk.: that is to say, the pieces are homo- 
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geneous. Therefore any marked differences in the relation 
of the Lucan A- and B-pieces to the text either of Mk or 
of Mt. will tell against every other theory, and in favour of 
my own hypothesis. 

(1) For the purpose of my first test only one B-piece 
(the storm) can be utilised. In both of the others Mk’s 
narrative is very much longer and fuller than that of Mt. ; 
Lk. also rejects the duplication in Mt. 8, 28 sqq., so that 
his notices were reconstructed on the basis of Mk, and it 
is difficult to detach pieces which are parallel to both Mt. 
and Mk. 

In the following passages from Lk. (WH text) words 
(or parts of words) or phrases which are common to Lk, 
and Mk only are shown thus: cuwaywyjs; those which are 
common to Lk. and Mt. only are shown thus: idov; those 
which are common to Lk., Mt. and Mk are shown thus: 
ovKiav. 


tw acceeweeneee: 


A-pieces : 
as! & 38 sq.: avaoras 8& ard ™ cat a elanrev bo 


Meneses 
Aen een ans ener eneneeenene tte neneenessneonse 
Fete as ota Rt Re EY i he: SP eee eS eRe comers | Oli a ae ae de ee ie a geet OO 








Lk, 5, 12 sqq.: «ai éyévero ev T@ elvar avTov év mia 
TOV TOMMY Kai idod avnp mANpNS AETTpas td@v Sé Tov 


> fal \ > \ , > 4 > fal / / 
Inoodv teow él trpdcwrov édenOn avTod Aéyou Kupre, 





éay Oédys Svvacai pe Kabapioar. Kal éxTetvas Thy Xeipa 





2 avTov ed sa Ais Peis Kai — 4 





ee nL RS en ate Sey str ere SS a oe PT enn 
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\ > lal b a An A 
pndevi eitreiv, AXXA arredOwr Sei€ov ceavtov TO lepel, Kai 








T poo éveryKe mep\ rod Kabapirpod cov KAOws TpocéTrakevy Mawvois 








els wapTUpLoY avTois. 








Seewererenneee 


al ad a ¢e 
eiceveyxeity Kat Ocivat avTov évemiov avTov. Kol pi €v- 
i ~ , 
povrTes toias cicevéyxwow avTov 8a tiv dxdov avaBavTes 
a na a \ \ a 
éml To Sapa Sia Tov Kepdpov KabjKxay av’Toy ovv TO 
/ 5 I \ , ” a? n \ ON \ 
Krwvidi@ eis TO pécov EuTrpocbev Tod Inaod. Kai av THY 





, > A 3 
TLOTLY QAUT@V ELTTEV. 





ooeenseneseesosecsane = = 8 insesss #8 8 ~ | | > . ppesteeeomonse = i ti(ié‘é ww 


\ / , n 
TO KAWidLoV Tov TOpEvon cis TOY OLKOY Gov. Kal TapayphLa 


Om TT ee 





> aA” / wv A n > 
avacTas évwriov avT@v dpas éh 6 KaTéxesto aTHAOev ets 
WENN oS 00s snvccncea, —<— 


Tov oixov avtod So€alwy tov Oedr. 





B-piece : 
Lk. 8, 22 sqq.: éyévero 5€ tv wid TOV wpepOv Kai avTos 


Wie 4 > nr \ e \ 3 na 5 \ 
évéBn eis TWrotov Kai oi paOntai avTov, Kal eivrev T pos 








airous A\Sopev els TO Tépay THs Aiwvns, Kal avnyOnaar. 





. , a] lal \ , 
TrEovTav Sé avTav adiTVMcEY. Kai KATEBN daira dvénov 


> \ / \ a ‘\ > 4 
els THY AimvnV, Kal ouUVETANPOVYTO Kai éExwdvvevOY" 


émictadta, amoAdupela: Oo Sé bieyepels erreTipynoev Té 














Le \ “ / nr 4) \ > 4 \ 
avéuw Kai TO KAVSwYL TOU VOaTOS, Kal éTavcavToO, Kal 


éyéveto yadnvn. etmrev Sé avtois Ilod 4 wiotis tyov; 





oPnOévtes dé eOavpacar, AéyovTEs mpds aAdAouvs Tis dpa 





Age LE Oe f \ a ak” & 2 , \ a 
OUTOS €OTLY OTL KAL TOLS AVELOLS ETTLTATOEL KAL TW vdaT, 





\ / alan 
Kab UTaKOVvOVEL AUT@; 





The A-pieces contain 193 words, of which twenty-seven 
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are common (in whole or part) to Lk. and Mk only, and 
twelve to Lk. and Mt. only. 

The B-piece contains ninety-four words, of which 
fifteen are common to Lk. and Mk. 

In proportion to length therefore we should expect 
about six words in the B-piece to be common to Mt. and 
Lk., but not Mk (193: 94 =12: between five and six). Or 
if we regarded the proportion of Marcan to Matthaean 
words we should expect about the same number, six or 
seven (27: 12=15: 62). Instead of six Matthaean words we 
find eighteen—nearly three times as many as the view that 
A- and B-pieces are homogeneous would lead us to expect. 

This fact would be more decisively significant of a 
direct influence of Mt. on the Lucan text if the area of 
comparison were larger. As it is, we can at least say that 
it is consistent with my hypothesis. 


(2) A second test, referring to Marcan matter in the 
A- and B-pieces, may be applied more generally. Certain 
verses in Mk, 5, 3-6, 8-10, 15, 16, 29-33, 35-37, 42b, 43, are 
without parallel in Mt.; these must be left out of account 
(as well as the verses regarded as secondary, Mk 5, 18-20, 
21, 26, 34d), but all the rest of Mk, 4, 35-5, 43, is counted 
in. So also in the A-pieces all except the secondary 
verses comes under notice, to wit Mk 1, 29, 30, 40-44; 2, 3-5a; 
2, 11-124; 2, 18b-3, 6. 

The test consists in detecting in Lk. phrases of three 
consecutive words at least which occur identically in Mk. 
On the ordinary theory we shall expect such phrases to be 
proportionately about equally numerous, and jointly to 
include relatively the same number of words, in the A- and 
the B-pieces. 
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The A-pieces in Lk. contain the following : 


Mk 1, 29 
1, 30 


eis THY OiKiav LYipwvos. 

TEepl avThs. Kal. 

Kal adixev avtny. 

édv Oérns Sivacai pe Kabapioa.. 
éxTelvas THY XéEipa. 

Oéro, kabapicOnr. Kai. 


T® lepel, Kal Tpockveyxe Tepl Tod Kaba- 


pliopov cov. 

/ a ’ U ,’ a 
mpoaétatev Mavoiis eis paptvpiov avTois. 
51a Tov dyXov. 

THY TLOTLY AUTOD. 

gol Aéya, "Eryespe. 

els TOV OlKOV GoU' Kal. 
€ i U 

ot waOnrat ‘lwavov. 


e \ / 
ot 8€ coi. 
A la] > e « / ? , «A 
TOU VULPOVOS EV @ O VUELOS MET AUTOV 
éoTiv. 


4 ee / 
eXevoovTas Sé nwépar. 

, a ? >’ , lal e ° / 
brav arrap0y an’ avTay o vupdios. 
TOTE VNOTEVGOVGLY eV. 
> 78 4 / ? / 
€ml tuatiov Tada.ov* et Oé. 

Kai ovdels Barret olvoy véov eis acKkods 

mandavovs* et Oé. 

2. S ¢ J 

pyéet o olvos. 

TOUS AoKOUS, KA. 

Kal oi doKoi. 

GdX4 olvov véov eis aaKods Katvous. 

oi paOnrat avrod. 

d ovx éEeotuv. 

> / \ if 

érroinaev Aaveid Ore. 

érreivaceyv avTos Kai of weT avTod. 
| PS 5 | bd \ s an nr 

elandOev eis Tov olKov TOD Oeod, 
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2, 27 


oo 9 
oO w 


~ 


Kal Tovs apTrous THs mpoPécews. 
? v A > 7 

ods oun ekeotiv hayeiy e pn. 

Kai éXeyev avTois. 

e e\ A > , 

0 vids TOD avOpwrrov. 

els TO peoov. Kal, 

ExTELVOY THY YElpa Tov. 

Kal atrexatecTtadn 1) yelp avrov. 


There are thirty-six such phrases, including 157 words. 


The B-pieces in Lk. contain the following : 


Mk 4, 35 
4, 39 


5, 41 


5:éXM wpev eis TO Tépav. 
\ > / Lp ah. Lame’ 4 / 
dueyepOeis erretiunoey TO avéwm Kai. 
ee 
Kal éyéveTo yadHvn. 
mpos adAHdAous Tis dpa odds eoTiv OTL Kal. 
eis THY yopav TaV L'epaanvar. 
Ti éuol Kal coi, Inood vie Tod Jeod Tov 
inpiorou. 
/ , 
un we Bacavions. 
Kal Tapexddeoav autor, 
kal éméotpewev avTois. 
| eee. > \ 7 ‘ e 
elonrev eis TOS Yoipous Kal Hpuncer 1 
ayédn Kata TOD Kpnuvod eis THY. 
” \ > / > \ / \ 
epuyor Kal amnyyetNav els THV TOW Kal 
els TOUS aypous. 
\ \ 9 2 FF ~ 
Kal yuvn oveoa év pice aiparos. 
Tov (watiouv avTood. 
€ \ > ’ n , ¢ / 
o O¢ eimrev avty Qvyarnp, 7 mictis cov 
céawKév oe. 
amréGavev, adXa Kabevden. 
Kal KaTeyéNwy avtod. 
Kal THY pnrépa. 
KpaTnoas THS XeLpos. 


Here are eighteen such phrases, containing 102 words. 
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In the A-pieces in Mk we find about 489 words, in the 
B-pieces about 459 words. Proportionately the B-pieces 
should yield about thirty-three phrases, and 147 words. 
The defect of Marcan language in the B-pieces is great 
enough to be noteworthy, if not significant; especially 
when we remember that even on my hypothesis a certain 
number of Marcan phrases would be sure to reach Lk. by 
way of Mt. (apparently, in this actual case, about twenty- 
eight words). The result of this test is again rather in 
favour of my hypothesis than against it. 


(3) Two further tests, of a more cogent character, 
though they are not of a statistical kind, will now follow. 
The first has reference to the character of the Matthaean 
touches in the A- and in the B-pieces. 

In the first of the A-pieces, the revOepa Lipwvos, we 
have already seen how the word cuveyouévn came to be 
used by Lk. (p. 61 above). There seems to be no other 
coincidence with Mt. here. 

The rest of the Matthaean touches in the A-pieces are 
exactly of the kind that we should expect to find if a text 
already written and complete on the basis of one source 
were afterwards compared with a slightly different, and in 
some respects a somewhat better, version of the same 
matter. Most of them consist in the insertion or substitu- 
tion of a single word: idov for épyeras and Kvpee in Lk, 5, 12, 
idov for épyovra: in Lk. 5, 18, edzrev for Xéyer in Lk. 5, 20, 
22, 31; 6,3, and efvav for édeyov Lk. 6, 2, xai (perhaps) 
Lk 5, 21, a mpos that may be occasioned by Mt.’s mpoo- 
épxovrar Lk. 5, 33, -ye added to wx Lk. 5, 37, BAnréor 
added at the end of a complete Marcan phrase Lk. 5, 38, 
povous Lk 6, 4, rnv Lk. 6,6; others do not even extend 
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to the whole of a word: xdsvidioy displaces cpaBartov 
(i.e. -Auvvde- displaces -paRatrt-) Lk. 5, 24, in the same way 
-Badx- displaces -pamt- in émipamre: Lk. 5, 36; almost as 
slight (from a scribe’s point of view) are the changes: 
Aéyov for cal réyer Lk. 5, 13, the addition of él Krivns 
Lk. 5, 18, efvrev 5é 0 ‘Inoods (for cal réyer, on occasion of 
o 6é etzrev) Lk. 6, 9. 

Only three remain. One of these consists in the in- 
sertion of a single word. Lk. had written at 5, 37 Kai 
avTOS Kal oi doKol dtroNodvTat, Which gives the sense of Mk. 
Mt.’s éxyeiras reminds him that the wine is not really 
destroyed, but spilt: so he brings the word éxyv@ncerar 
between avtos and xai (using a caret sign, one may 
suppose). At 6,1 he had written, following Mk, ériAXor 
of pabntat avtod Todvs otdyvas: Mt.’s cai éoOiewy induces 
Lk. to insert «ai #oOcov before r. cray.,and to make clear 
in what sense the disciples “ate ears of corn” he adds in 
his margin Woxovres tais yepoiv. The third and last of 
these cases is more interesting. Mk.’s notice of the 
paralytic ended with é€&7\0ev Eumpoobev mavrwv. Lk. has 
already used the last two words (as év@miov avTov) with 
better effect after avaoras—for surely the moment of the 
man’s uprising would be that which would draw all eyes 
to him—so Lk.’s version ends with é&A@ev. In Mt., when 
he reaches the place, Lk. finds dwfAOev eis tov otxov 
avtov. This is not only pleasant in itself, but it shows 
that the man whom Jesus had healed obeyed his command. 
Lk. therefore changes é£- to am- and adds four words. 

This part of Lk.’s copy of Mt. was, as we have found 
reason to suspect (p. 79), worn and hard to decipher. Lk. 
is able to read at best the letters -¢oB- in éboByOncar, 
and these are enough to suggest a meaning. Next comes 
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an all but illegible piece containing the letters Sofac-v-ov. 
Lk. seems to have been in doubt about the letter before 
the 6. Wasite ora? Ife, he would read édofacev, and 
tov Gedy follows of course. If a, then -adofa suggests 
atrapdoofa, which again gives a good meaning. “They 
were filled with fear, because they had seen such zrapda- 
Sofa.” Then the o following must begin a word. Taking 
the worn N for a worn M, Lk. easily fills out o-~—or into 
onpepov. Since both interpretations of his difficult text 
are good and natural, and he cannot decide between them, 
Lk. adopts both, so that he writes, after olxov avrod: 
So€afav tov Oedv. Kal érrnaOnoav doBov réyovtes [dT 2] 
eldapev trapadota onpepov. 

At the revision however he saw reason to alter this 
wording. When read connectedly and alone it seems to 
imply that though the paralytic himself glorified God for 
the gift of health, the spectators were filled with terror at 
the marvel. To correct this he erases (as he thinks, 
sufficiently) all that follows avrod, and writes instead «al 
éxotacws édaBev aravras kai éddo€alov tov Geo. 

By mishap the rejected but still legible phrases of 
Lk.,, were copied out by the scribe who made the first 
published copy of Lk., as well as the revisionary addition. 
Hence the strange pleonasm and the un-Lucan procession 
of «ai-phrases in our canonical gospel. Hence also the 
form of the interpolation in Mk, which combines both 
the forms in Lk., though it suits the reference to fear and 
avoids the word rapabdo€a. 

[écoracrs is late Lucan, occurring four times in Acts, 
but not recurring in the gospel. In the imorganic phrase 
Mk 5, 42 it is probably secondary to Lk., and in Mk 16, 8 
(om. Old Syriac) secondary to Mt. The revisionary piece 
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in Lk. here is omitted by D and the Old Latin (appa- 
rently), which follow Lk..,,.] 


In the A-pieces, then, the Matthaean touches in Lk. 
are of an adscititious sort. The only extensive addition 
comes at the end of a section, where it could more con- 
veniently be written. All the rest are of a kind that can 
be made in a completed text, without re-writing. In the 
B-pieces, on the other hand, the relation of the Matthaean 
to the Marcan matter in Lk. is reversed. Here the 
Matthaean words are such as record facts not mentioned 
in Mk, yet not in themselves of a striking character, or 
are the basis of the sentence, or in some other way reveal 
themselves as being part of the original text; while many 
of the Marcan words are such as could easily have been 
inserted in a writing already complete. The chief instances 
are: the embarkation of Jesus and his disciples in a boat, 
Lk. 8, 22 from Mt. 8, 23 (Mk’s rather striking and quite 
innocent phrase wapadauBavovow avtov os Hv ev TO 
moi is not adopted; it is surely inconceivable that Lk. 
would have struck this out, if it had already stood in his 
text, and substituted the colourless phrase from Mt.); the 
mpoceNOovrtes [de ]jyecpav, Lk. 8, 24 from Mt. 8, 25, where 
Mk has only éyeipovow (the prefix 8- is inserted, here 








— 7) 





ERRATUM 


page 124, 6 lines from foot: for suits read omits 


(Mt.s Oa@ipovesy I wuK. 0; au EYYs) Warure am uw vaey ee 
mvevpat. axabapto and Ta Trvevuata TA axalapra; the 
state of Lk. 8, 41, where Lk. had written dpywv with 
Mt. 9, 18, but found in Mk apy:ovvayeyor, and therefore 
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an all but illegible piece containing the letters Sofac-r-ov. 
Lk. seems to have been in doubt about the letter before 
the 6. Wasite ora? Ife, he would read édofacev, and 
tov Oeov follows of course. If a, then -adoféa suggests 
rapddoka, which again gives a good meaning. “They 
were filled with fear, because they had seen such vapd- 
Sofa.” Then the o following must begin a word. Taking 
the worn N for a worn M, Lk. easily fills out o-~—ov into 
onpepov. Since both interpretations of his difficult text 
are good and natural, and he cannot decide between them, 
Lk. adopts both, so that he writes, after olxov avrov: 
S0&aSov tov Gedy. Kat érrrnaOnoav doBov réyortes [6Tt ?] 
eldapev trapadoka onpepor. 

At the revision however he saw reason to alter this 
wording. When read connectedly and alone it seems to 
imply that though the paralytic himself glorified God for 
the gift of health, the spectators were filled with terror at 
the marvel. To correct this he erases (as he thinks, 
sufficiently) all that follows avrod, and writes instead «ai 
éxotacws éhaBev arravras kai éd6£afov Tov Geor. 

By mishap the rejected but still legible phrases of 
Lk.,, were copied out by the scribe who made the first 
published copy of Lk., as well as the revisionary addition. 
Hence the strange pleonasm and the un-Lucan nraseo-— 


of xai-nh racas = 


a 

Ee ee occurring four times in Acts, 
but not recurring in the gospel. In the imorganic phrase 
Mk 5, 42 it is probably secondary to Lk., and in Mk 16,8 
(om. Old Syriac) secondary to Mt. The revisionary piece 
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in Lk. here is omitted by D and the Old Latin (appa- 
rently), which follow Lk.,,.] 


In the A-pieces, then, the Matthaean touches in Lk. 
are of an adscititious sort. The only extensive addition 
comes at the end of a section, where it could more con- 
veniently be written. All the rest are of a kind that can 
be made in a completed text, without re-writing. In the 
B-pieces, on the other hand, the relation of the Matthaean 
to the Marcan matter in Lk. is reversed. Here the 
Matthaean words are such as record facts not mentioned 
in Mk, yet not in themselves of a striking character, or 
are the basis of the sentence, or in some other way reveal 
themselves as being part of the original text; while many 
of the Marcan words are such as could easily have been 
inserted in a writing already complete. The chief instances 
are: the embarkation of Jesus and his disciples in a boat, 
Lk. 8, 22 from Mt. 8, 23 (Mk’s rather striking and quite 
innocent phrase wapadauBavovow avtov as hv év TO 
moi is not adopted ; it is surely inconceivable that Lk. 
would have struck this out, if it had already stood in his 
text, and substituted the colourless phrase from Mt.); the 
mpoaeNOovtes [du |jyyecpav, Lk. 8, 24 from Mt. 8, 25, where 
Mk has only éyeipovow (the prefix 6- is inserted, here 
and later in the verse, on occasion of Mk 4, 39); é@av- 
pacav réyorvTes, Lk. 8, 26 from Mt. 8, 27, where it is the 
substitute for Mk’s é@oBnO@ncav (Lk.’s hoBnbévtes is 
inserted on occasion of this word); the use of daipora 
(Mt.’s Saiuoves) in Lk. 8, 26 sqq., where Mk has only éy 
mvevpat. axadapt@ and Ta Trevpata Ta axalapta; the 
state of Lk. 8, 41, where Lk. had written dpyey with 
Mt. 9, 18, but found in Mk apyiovvayeéyor, and therefore 
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inserted Ths cvvaywyhs; and rpocedOodca drricbev irparo 
Tov Kpaomédov Tov iwatiov avtod, exactly Matthaean, at 
Lk. 8, 44 (Mk reads é\Oodca év TH byAw SrricOev rvaTo 
Tov iwatiov avtov). Even the use of ot«iav at Lk. 8, 51 
(= Mt. 9, 23; Mk 5, 38 reads oixov) is significant, for 
everywhere else where Mk has of«os or oixia Lk. adopts 
the Marcan word: here it was not worth his while to 
alter the text which he already had. Similarly the 
avTns of Lk. 8, 54 is a little sign of the priority of Mt., 
since Mk’s rod zazdiov is objectionable, and would hardly 
have been rejected if it had been first met with. 

Some other signs of the adscititious character of the 
Marcan matter in the B-pieces are a little more subtle. 
In Lk. 8, 22 avyxOnoay is very doubtfully grammatical : 
Lk. never uses avayeo@ar without ao, eis or éxetOer, 
except at Acts 28, 10 avayouévois, “as we were sailing,” 
and 28, 11 avnyOnpuev év roiw, which are both justified 
by the resumptive catay@évtes eis Xupaxovcas of 28, 12. 
Lk. probably wrote in 8, 22, after of waOnrai atrod, “Kal 
dvnyOncav eis TO Tépay THs ALuvns.” When he came 
to the Marcan version, and adopted «al eizrev pds avrous 
AédOwpev eis TO Tépay THs Aiwvns, this phrase displaced 
the other. «ai avyyOnoay is omitted by the Syriac 
versions, and was probably absent from Lk.,,. Its pre- 
sence in canonical Lk. may be due to the stupidity of the 
same scribe to whom we owe the present state of Lk. 5, 
26, namely, the man who made the fair copy of revised 
Lk. for the publishers. (It must be remembered that 
erased writing grows more legible after a time, and also 
that, as we have seen, Lk. seems to have used the original 
autograph of Lk.,, in his revision.) 

At Lk. 8, 23 eis tiv Aiuvny represents the ey rH 
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Oardoon of Mt., and the prefix in xaré8n depends on 
this phrase. 

Lk. 8, 246 has the affirmative form of Mt., not the 
interrogative of Mk, and émiotara is so little likely to 
represent Mk’s désdacxare that Dr A. Wright (Synopsis, 
ad loc.) suggests “that the proto-Mark read ‘Pa@Bei in 
4, 38d.” (At Lk. 9, 33 the word represents “‘Pa@Bei in 
Mk, Kvpve in Mt.; at Lk. 9, 49 it now stands for dcda- 
oxane in Mk, but the reading of Lk.,,, if D may be taken 
to have preserved it, was also éudacxare.) In this place 
Lk.,, seems to have read Kvpre with Mt. (so D). 

Lk. 8, 24c has also the form of Mt. (D even reads 
éyepOeis. If this is right the assimilation to Sunyecpav 
came in at the revision) in that cal ro KAvdwve (with or 
without rod ddaros, om. D) represents cal 77 Oadacon, 
not xal elev trepipwco. 

In Lk. 8, 24d xai éravcayro certainly looks like an 
insertion to represent Mk’s cai éxomacev 6 dvepos, but 
it is omitted by Old Syriac and Old Latin codices, and 
may be a revisionary touch. In any case the remaining 
phrase is Matthaean, the weyadn of Mk not being added. 

In Lk. 8, 26 mpds aAAnAovs (if genuine; om. &) is 
an adscititious insertion from Mk, after the é@avpacav 
rNéyovtes Of Mt. The plural in avéwous and braxovovow 
comes from Mt. 

In this section the omissions from Mk by Lk. are 
most noteworthy. Everything that is characteristic of 
Mk’s notice is omitted: jv é& TH mpvyvn emt Td 
mpocKeparatoy Kabevdwv—ov pédrer vor ;—wwTra, Tedi- 
poco. 


In the story of the demoniac and the swine, in spite 
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of its rejection of Mt.’s duplication, and its expansion 
from Mk, there are still certain signs, beyond obvious 
coincidences, that point to its Matthaean origin. ixavav 
in Lk. 8, 32=oAA@y Mt. 8, 30, and in the same verse 
mapexdrovy ought probably to be read, with N&, D and 
Old Latin codices. “ Western” readings show a nearer 
likeness to Mt. than B exhibits, e.g. Lk. 8, 26 Tadapnvdr; 
8, 27 pvnuciows; 8, 28 avéxpakev ti éwot x.7.d. (probably ; 
D is confused). | 
And we have already observed the significance of avrds 
dé ewBas «.7.r. in Lk. 8, 37 (pp. 78 sy., 104—106 above). 


In the ruler’s daughter, Lk. 8, 42, amé@vnoxev looks 
like the softening, in the light of Mk’s éoyatws éyes, of 
a word equivalent to Mt.’s éreredrnoev. At Lk. 8, 46, 
6 8é "Incods, embedded in a purely Marcan passage, looks 
like a survival of that phrase of Mt.—three out of seven 
words that take the place of several verses of Mk. But 
here also the reconstruction, to embody the new Marcan 
matter, has obliterated all but a few signs of the 
Matthaean origin of the section. Such as remain how- 
ever are in part very striking—e.g. Lk. 8, 44. 


(4) The last test has reference to the order of the 
members in each of the A and B sections in Lk. 

In the A-pieces Lk.’s order is simply that of Mk, and 
there is no more to be said. (Lk. 5, 20b—24a is inserted 
in the Marcan narrative exactly where it comes in Mt., 
and does not affect what precedes or follows.) 

But in the B-pieces several traces of the original 
Matthaean order survive, to the disturbance of that of 
Mk. In the storm notice Lk. follows Mk in transposing 
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Mt.’s order in the stilling of the tempest and the rebuke 
to the disciples (this may account for the brevity of the 
rebuke in Lk.; it is reduced to seven short words, which 
can be written between two lines of script). But the 
embarkation, which stood first in Lk.’s transcript from 
Mt., still precedes the first notice adopted from Mk; and 
the mAedvtwv Sé avtay advtvecer, which Mt.’s avros 8é 
éxaOevdev had led Lk. to introduce rather earlier, before 
the storm began, still holds that place; so that there is 
no real parallel in Lk. to Mk 4, 38a. 


In the story of the demoniac and the swine Lk. had 
naturally followed Mt. 8, 28, 29 in the beginning of his 
own notice, Lk. 8, 26-29. The passage which Mk inter- 
poses between the matter of Mt. 8, 28 and 8, 29 could not 
be conveniently introduced into this connected piece; so 
it is added at the end of it, along with the new Marcan 
matter that follows this part of the narrative. By means 
of this device Lk. is able to transfer a manipulable piece 
of his script, write in the next column, or underneath, all 
the new matter of both Marcan pieces at once, and then 
fasten on another considerable piece of his completed 
script. (The changes and additions which he makes in 
the Matthaean transcript are slight enough to be effected 
by erasure and insertion between lines.) This last bit of 
manuscript, when fastened in its new place in the roll, 
can be expanded by matter added at the side on the clean 
papyrus. Lk. did not manage this last addition with much 
art. He had written: é€&fAOov dé mpos tov “Inoody, Kat. 
npetnoayv (D) avrov x.7.r., or some such clause. Near 
the beginning he inserts between lines: ideiv To yeyovds 
kat #AOav, and then at the side: xai edpav...0 Satpovrcbeis- 
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(Lk. 8, 35), 36), with the result that we have three «ai- 
clauses in clumsy succession. 


In the ruler’s daughter the whole of Lk. 8, 44b «ai 
Tapaxphwa—8, 51 was evidently written in the same 
way at the side of a piece of transferred writing. (Only 
about a score of words needed erasure in Lk.’s Matthaean 
transcript.) It is convenient to embody in such a single 
insertion as much as possible of necessary addition, and 
for this reason Lk. brings forward “«xai tov warépa tis 
qavoos Kal tTHv pntépa” from a rather later place to the 
point before his resumption of Mt.—that is, to an inclusion 
at the end of the piece of new writing. The only other 
addition is made at the end of the notice (to displace the 
words representing Mt.’s cal 7ryépOn To kopaciov). Perhaps 
it was lack of space that suggested to Lk. the removal of 
nv yap érav SHdexa to an equally good context earlier, 
where so slight a phrase (three words in Lk.) could easily 
be written in. In this section, then, the variations in order 
are slight, but such as they are they are explained by the 
fact that this is a B-piece. 


These four tests, considered cumulatively, tell very 
strongly in favour of my hypothesis. 
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LUKE'S USE OF THE PERIPHRASTIC IMPERFECT 


Whatever may be the habit of other N.T. writers, in 
Lk. the use of 4v or juny with a present participle is 
definitely circumscribed, clear, consistent and distinctive. 
It is always used in one or other of two ways, which are 
well exemplified in Acts 22, 19,20: Kupse, avrol éricravrat 
éTt éy@ Hunv dvraxilov cal dépav xara tas cvvaywryas 
Tovs muatevovtas éml oé: Kal bre eEeyvvvero To aiua 
LTepdvov Tod wdptupos cov, Kal avTos Hunv ehectas Kai 
cuvevookay Kal duvrddoowv ta iwdtia TOV avatpovyTwy 
avtov. “I used to imprison and beat believers, and when 
Stephen was martyred I was standing by and taking care 
of the murderers’ clothes.” Periphrastic imperfects of the © 
first class all relate to something continuous or habitual, 
to a state, usage or practice that lasted over a considerable 
period; those of the second class exactly correspond to 
the most ordinary English use of the same idiom, in which 
something continuous is related to something momentary, 
and one of the two serves to date the other. In the 
following analytic list all the cases are included in which 
the participle is a true predicate, and no others. (Such 
cases as év TH cuvaywoyn jv avOpwtos éyov tvetua 
Sapoviov axaOdprov are excluded.) 

9—2 
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Crass I 


A. Those which indicate a habit, practice or course of 
action, pursued for some time, such as we express by “used 
to” with the infinitive, or “was engaged in” with a gerund. 
1. With a date of place: 

Lk. 4,44 cal jv xnpicowr eis Tas cuvaywyas TIS 

*Tovéaias. 
5,16 avtos 5€ Hv vroywpaey év Tais épypos Kat 
T POTEVYOMEVOS. 
Acts 9,28 cal jv pet avTady eiomopevopevos Kat 
éxtropevopevos eis ‘lepovoadnp. 
14, 7 (katégpuyov eis Tas Tones THS AvKaovias...) 
Kakel evaryyerrlomevor Hoar. 
2. With a general date of time: 

Lk. 4,31 «ai jv diddox@v avtovs év Tots ca8Raciv. 
3. With both dates: 

Lk. 19,47 cai nv dvddoKnwv TO Kal jpépay év TO iepe. 

Lk. 21, 37 jv S€ Tas juépas ev TO icp@ SvddoKkwv 

(ras dé vinras eEepyopevos nurALGeTO K.T.X.) 
Observe the ordinary imperfects following 
in the same sense, which is now fixed. So 
also we should say in English “ He used to 
preach in the Metropolitan Tabernacle, and 
people came in crowds to hear him.” 

4. Without date: : 

Lk. 1,21? See below, II B1. 

2,51 (kal xatéBn met avTov...) Kal Hv bToTac- 
cOmevos avTois. 

(15, 1 joay 8 adte@ éyyifovtes mares of TEXMVAL 

kal of dwapTwrol axovew avtod. Included 


below, IT A 1.) 
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Acts 1,13? See below, II B26. 

19,14 joav 5é Tivos YKevd ‘lovdaiov dapyrepéws 
émra viol TovTO TrovodyTes (namely practising 
exorcism in the name of Jesus). 

22,19 éym Hunv gduraxifov nal Sépwy Kata Tas 
cuvaywyas TOUS TiaTevovTas él oé. 

B. Those which express a continuous state or con- 
dition. 
Lk. 13, 11 Kai Hv cuyKdrrovea Kai wt Suvawévn ava- 
Kvwas eis TO TravTenés. 
Acts 9, 9 kal jv npépas tpets un Brérrov. 
12,20? See below, II Al. 
C. ‘Those in which the verb is itself expressive of some 
mode of continuance (apart from the tense employed). 
Lk. 6,12 kai jv Scavuxtepedov év TH Tpocevyy Tod 
Oeod (a stronger wording of 8.’ 6Ays vuKros 
nv Tpocevyopmevos, unless indeed mpocevyn 
means a place of prayer). 
Acts 1,14 obTov mavtes Hoav mpooKxapTepovyTes opmo- 
Oupadsov TH mpocevyy. 
2, 5 noav Oé év “lepovcadnp Katotxodvtes *lov- 
dator (a doubtful case). 
2,42 joav S€ mpooKxaptepobvtes TH Sidayn TaV 
GTOCTON@Y K.T.D. 
8,13 0 6é Liwov...jv tTpocKxaptepav TO Diditrrr. 

16,12 jwev 88 ev tavtn TH TorE SiatplBovTes 
Huépas Tuvds. 

18, 7? See below, II B 2e. 
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Crass IT 


A. Where the associated transaction is expressed in 
the words following : 
1. With éé: 

Lk, 1,10 Kai wav TO TAHO0s Hv Tod Aa0d Tpocevyo- 
pevov Ew TH Opa TOD Ovpstdpatos, OhOn Sé 
avtT@ ayyeros Kupiov (“ While all the crowd 
was waiting outside he had a vision ”). 

1,21? See below, II Bl. 

4,20 kai wavtav of opOaruol év TH cvvaywy7 
joav atevitovtes avto, hpEato Sé Aéyeu 
Mpos aUTOUS K.T.A. 

11, 14 Kal Hv exBadrov Saiporiov Kwdorv, éyévero 
dé tov Sdaipoviov é€eAOdvros éAadAnoeV 6 
Koos. 

15, 1 hoay &é ait@ éeyyifovtes martes of TeA@vat 
Kal ol duapTwrol axovew avTod, Kal dueyoy- 
yufov ot...Dapicaio....réyovtes Ste Odros 
apaptwrovs mpoddéyeTat..., elev 5é mpos 
avtovs THY TapaBodny TavTny. (Here again 
the intervening ordinary imperfect takes its 
force from the periphrasis.) 

Acts 8, 28 jv 8€ ttoatpéhov Kal KaOjpevos emi tod 
dppatos avtod Kai aveyivwoxev Tov mpo- 
dytnv “Hoaiav, eimev 8é TO Tvedpa TO 
Dirimm@ IpdcerOe «.7.r. (Observe here 
too the ordinary imperfect used in sequence 
to the periphrasis.) 

12,20 jv 8€ Gupopaydv Tupiow Kai Xdwviois, 
onoOupadoy Oé Taphoav mpos avTov. (Herod 
was in a State of fury against, or was medi- 
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tating hostilities against, the Tyrians, when 
they came and made overtures to him.) 


2. With «ai idov: 


Las 3; 39 


13, 10 


14, 1 


Acts 10, 30 


Kal avTos nv diddoKwrv Kai Hoav KaOynpevor 
Papicaios of Haoav éXnrvOorTes ex... lepovea- 
Aju, kal Sivas Kupiov jy eis TO tacPar 
avtov, cal idov dvdpes pépovTes...avOpwrrov 
(with two periphrastic imperfects and an 
nv, Which does not admit of such enlarge- 
ment, before the sequel thus dated). 

ny S€ Siddokav év pid TOV cUVaywyav TO 
caBBat@ Kai idod yuvy mvedpa exovoa 
ao bevetas. 

Kal éyéveto év TO €AOciv avTov eis olKoY 
TLVOS TOV ApYOVTMV...Kal aUTOL Hoa Tapa- 
THpovpevot avTov, Kal idov avOpwirds Tis Hv 
vdpwmixds Eumpoobev avrod. 

a0 TETAPTNS Huépas UeXpL TAUTNS THs Opas 
Hunv Thy évaTnv Tpocevydpevos ev TH oiKk@ 
pov, kal idod avnp orn évetriov pov év 
éoOATs Nappa. 


12, 6 TH vuKTi éxeivn Hv oO Herpes KOLLED/LEVOS. .. 


pvrakés TE.. ery pou THY puranyy, . Kal idov 
dyyeros Kupiou éréotn. 


See also Lk. 8, 40 and Acts 1, 10 below (II B28 and 
II A6), two cases where a periphrastic imperfect is in 


fact followed 


by xai idov, but does not appear to have 


been expressly written (or at least not exclusively) in 
order to that locution; and Lk. 2, 8 (II A 4). 


3. With cai 
Lk. 24, 13 


eryeVETO : 

\ > \ , > > la) 3 / > 
Kal idov ee é€ avTov...noav mopevdpevor eis 
Kopuny...7 dvowa’ Eupaovs,xai avroi @uidovv 
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mMpos GdAHAous Tept TavTwv TOV cuuBeEBn- 
KOT@Y TOUTwY, Kal éyéveTo ev TH OptrelY 
avrovs...avTos Incobs éyyioas cuvetropeve- 
to autois. (There is a very doubtful «ai 
before avros, but since neither B nor either 
O.S. version recognises it the cai éyévero is 
probably to be taken as a conjunction, and 
its substitution for «ai idov in this place is 
to be explained (1) by the presence of «al 
idov at the beginning of the clause, (2) by 
a wish, perhaps, to make the advent of the 
unrecognised Stranger as quiet in impression 
as possible.) 
4, With simple xai?: 

Lk. 2,8? «al rowmpéves joav ev Th yopa TH adTH aypav- 
AovvTes Kal hudraccorTes (Tas?) hurakas 
THS VUKTOS el THY ToimvnY avTOY, Kal ay- 
yeros Kupiou éréctn adtois. (This case is 
dubious on two counts: (1) Is not joav 
absolute—*“ there were shepherds”—or at 
least do we not find its complement in éy 
Th Xepa TH avTH? (2) For «ai before 
aryyeros D reads xai i8dov.) 

5,1? éyévero 5é ev TO Tov Oyrov émixeicOat 
AUT@...KaL AUTOS HY ETT@S Tapa THY AiwYnY 
Tevynoapét, kai eidev troia dv0 éotata 
Tapa THY Aipvynv. (This is another suspi- 
cious case. D reads éota@tos avtovd for 
Kal...€oT@s, which certainly removes some- 
thing of the un-Lucan clumsiness of the 
whole clause. If we ventured to remove 
éoT@ta...diuvnv after mrola Svo as an ac- 
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cidental repetition of the words above, some 
of the awkwardness would disappear without 
D’s emendation, but even then the genitive 
absolute has a more probable sound.) 

Acts 11, 5? éyo funy év wore lomrmrn mpocevxyopevos 
kal eidov év éxatace: Gpaua. (Perhaps this 
case should be excluded on the ground that 
the complement of junv is év wonee ‘lorry. 
The conciseness of the context would support 
that view. If we admit this case and the 
preceding, we shall observe that the word 
after xai in each is eidev, so that cat idov 
would hardly be possible, and even xa 
éyévero would be grotesque. It seems that 
the simple «ai, if it occurs at all as a link 
after the periphrastic imperfect, was at least 
avoided if possible.) 

5. With a relative particle (#s) after the periphrasis : 

Lk. 24, 32 ov>i 4 xapdia judy Kavouévn Hv ws éXdreEL 
nutv €v TH OOD, OS Sunvouye Huiv TAs ypadhas ; 
(The period covered by xasouévn embraces 
both the following clauses, whose like 
relation to it is shown by repetition of 
the particle.) 

6. With a relative particle (as) before the periphrasis : 

Acts 1,10 cai @s arevifovtes Hoav eis TOV ovpavor 
jopevopévouv avtTov, Kal idov avdpes Svo 
TapeaTHKecay avtots. (This case is unique, 
even without the «ai before ido0v, which 
disturbs the syntax. It is obvious to 
suspect that either os or «ai is intrusive, 
but perhaps the «ai idov is an intentional 
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effect of sudden surprise, and perhaps we > 
have here a real Semitism.) 


B. Where the associated transaction is expressed 
in words preceding; the sense is often precisely that 
which we express by adding “meanwhile,” “at the 
time” or (in familiar speech) “all along,” to the peri- 


phrasis. 


1. Without precise formulation of the associated trans- 
action or circumstance : 


Lk. 1,21 


1, 22 


2, 33 


(The crowd is mentioned as already gathered 
outside the temple in Lk. 1, 10; then follows 
the story of the vision, 1, 11-20; then) «al 
hv 0 ads mpocdoxav Tov Zayapiav. (This 
is followed by cai é@avpator év To ypoviferv 
éy TO vaw avTtov. é£eXav Sé ove edvvaTo 
AaAHoat avTois, so that in form it exactly 
resembles the cases Lk. 8, 28, 15,1 in ITA 1 
above. But here the periphrastic imperfect 
is motived by what precedes, and the 
sequel only adapts itself to a locution 
already standing.) 

(In sequence to avrois above) kai éréyvwcav 
éTL oTTactay éwpaxev ev TO Va@' Kal avTos 
Hv Svavevwy avrois (“and he was making 
signs to them all the time”—not, of course, 
the time merely of éréyvaoar, but of the 
whole scene, which is left to our imagina- 
tion. This comes near, however, to “he 
continued making gestures,” the force of 
the examples in Class I). 

kal nv Oo TaTHp avToD Kal 4 pnTnp Oav- 
peafovtes emi Tols NaXovpévois Tepl avTod, 
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namely those wdavra pnyata which Mary 
treasured and pondered in her heart, and 
the more recent song of Symeon. Strange 
things had been said about Jesus to the 
ever increasing wonder of his parents. 
This also comes.near to Class I. 

3,23 Kal avtos nv “Inoots apyopevos woel éToY 
tpidxovta (at the time of the Baptism, just 
described in 3, 21, 22). 

Acts 8, 1 Zadros Sé Hv cuvevdoxav TH avaipécer 
avtov (throughout the whole procedure 
described in 7, 12-60). 

16, 9 Kat dpaya Sia vuctos to LlavAwm wn: 
avnp Maxeder tis nv éoTas Kal TapaKkardov 
avTov kat éywv...(the implied date is 
“during the vision”). See also below 
Acts 1, 13 (II B 2 8). 

2. Where the associated circumstance is expressly formu- 
lated in the immediately preceding words: 

a. Where the periphrastic imperfect clause is attached 
by means of 6é: 

Lk. 4,38 eiondOev eis THY oixiay Lipwvos: mevOepa 
86 Tod Lipa@vos nv acuveyouévn trupeTo 
peyaro (followed by cal npatncay avrov 
mept avthns, but the occasion of the 7v 
cuvexouévn is obviously what precedes). 

Acts 10,24 77 8 éravpiov avacrds é&fdOev eis tHv 
Kaicaplav> 6 8 Kopvyduos Hv mpocdoxdy 
avTous. 

12, 5 o pev ovv Ilétpos érnpetro év TH pvdakn: 
mpocevy? Se Av exTEvas ywouévn bTO THs 
éxxAnoias mpos Tov Oedv rept avTod. 
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8. Where the link is ydp: 

Lk. 8,40 év 8& to broctpédew Tov Inoodv amedéEaTo 
avrov 0 OxXXos, Hoav yap TavTEs Tpoc- 
SoK@vTES avTOD. 

28, 8 6 88 “Hp@dns idev tov “Inaody éydpn iar, 
nv yap é& ixavav ypovwv Oérov ideiv avrov. 

Acts 21, 3 ?xat7jAOouev eis Tupov, éxeice yap To 
mrotov jv atopoptifopevov tov youov (D 
is here unfortunately defective, so that we 
cannot know whether it read dzogopti- 
couevov. In any case the meaning is a 
preterite-future, so that this is not quite 
a true case. But translating “was in- 
tending to unlade” we get a construction 
exactly in line with the rest). 

y, The link is étu: 

Lk. 9,53 xal ov« édéEavto avrov, bts TO TpdcwrTor 

avTOvD HY Tropevopuevoy eis ‘lepovoadnm. 
6. The link is an adverbial od: 

Lk. 23,53 kal €Onxev avtov év prvnuats NakevTe ob 
OUK HY ovbdEels OUTTM KEimevos. 

Acts 1,13 «cal éte eionrOor, eis TO bTrEep@ov avéBnoay 
ov yoav Katapévovtes. (The immediate 
reference is to the immediately preceding 
words, but the imperfect covers also, 
perhaps, an indefinite prior period, and 
is so far like the cases in II B 1.) 

e. The link is a relative pronoun : 

Acts 18, 7 7A@ev eis olkiay tivds dvopmate Trtiov 
"lovorov aeBouévou tov Oeov, od % oiKkia 
iv cuvopopodea TH svvaywyh (whose house, 
as we say, was adjoining). 
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¢. <A relative particle (6re) appears before the preceding 
clause : 

Acts 22,20 cal dre é&eyvvveto TO aiwa Xtepdvov Tod 

paptupos gov, Kal avTos Hunv épectas 
Kal cuvevdoxdov Kal duvrAdoocwy Ta ipatia 
Tov avatpoiyvtay avTov. (The unique case 
is a pendant to the case at Acts 1, 10, 
II A 6 above. Here, however, the «ai of 
the apodosis presents no difficulty, since 
it means “also.” “I too was there, con- 
senting and helping.”) 

It will be seen that the first class (with the continuous 
or frequentative force) includes 18 cases, the second (with 
the force of simultaneity, or dating by circumstance) 
includes 34 cases; 4 of the 34 are regarded on various 
grounds as doubtful, and 5 others (those at Lk. 1, 22, 15,1; 
Acts 1, 13, 12, 20, 18, 7) are admittedly very similar to 
those of the first class; that is to say, while the setting 
relegates each case to class II, the characteristic force of 
class I is actually felt in the periphrasis. Thus the true 
ratio of frequency which class I holds to class II is about 
5 ee Wg 

No case in class II at all resembles the case at 
Lk. 4, 31), regarded as a date for Lk. 4, 33. The case 
quite obviously belongs to the first class. 
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